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ABSTRACT 

After the Hth UNESCO General Conference approved a 
book development program, meetings were held in the developing world 
between 1966 and 1972 to find ways to promote book distribution and 
production. A result of these studied was this book, which includes: 
(1) discussion on book hunger, production, future trends, 
distribution, copyright, and reading habits; and (2) "Charter of the 
Book," a statement of policy beginning with "Everyone has the right 
to Lead," establishing the necessity for books, writing, the 
publishing and bookselling industry, libraries, documentation, book 
distribution, and ending with "Books serve international 
understanding and peaceful cooperation." (LS) 
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Preface 



Two-thirds of the men, women 
and children in the world today are handicapped in their search for 
\ a better and fuller life by lack of one of the essential tools of pro- 
gress: books and reading material EfTorls to learn, to acquire i; 
greater understanding of scientific and technical developments and' 
to appreciate the contribiilions of culture depend in large measure 
on the availability of printed matter. 

In Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Arab States, in varying 
degrees, there is an acute shortage of books. Low production, in- 
adequate distribution channels and the high cost of importing sufli- 
cient numbers of books combine to deprive the public of the reading 
materials they need. Only one title out of every five produced today 
originates in a developing country. Of the more than 500,000 titles 
which arc issued every year— a new book a minute— 80 per cent 
come from the countries of Europe, plus Japan, the Soviet Union 
and the United Stales. 

Even in the developed coumries, reading is far less widespread 
than might be expected in view of th>^ booming production of books. 
In a period of an information explosion, books face the rising 
competition of the newer electronic media of mass communication. 
Yet the book remains the simplest and most effective means for the 
transfer of knowledge. 

Since its establishment, Unesco has consistently concerned itself 
with the world of the book as it aftccts the fields of education, 
science, and culture. At its thirteenth session, Unesco 's General 
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Conference stressed the imporlunce of books as a nicaits of pro- 
moling the Organization's objectives. At its fourteenth session, it 
approved a long-term programme for book development which 
resulted in the con\eniiig of a series of regional meetings between 
the years 1966 and 1972 in the developing world which were de- 
signed to promote the production and distribution of books. These 
meetings dcn\onstrate that there is a desire for a new effort to make 
more effective application of books for education and economic 
and social development. 

The present book, exploring the causes of book hunger and the ' 
soiulions thai are available, draws upon previous studies and the 
conclusions of the expert meetings. Edited by Ronald Barker, 
Secretary of the Publishers' Association of the United Kingdom, 
and by Professor Robert Escarpit of the University of Bordeaux, it 
was written under their supervision and expresses views which are 
not necessarily those of Unesco. Inevitably in the light of their 
respective experiences, certain subjects tended to fall more particu- 
hirly to one or the other editor. Thus, Mr Barker, the author of 
Books for All, published by Unesco in 1956, assumed special re- 
sponsibility for the sections on copyright, production and distribu- 
tion, while Professor Escarpit, author of The Book Rexolntion^ pub- 
lished by Unesco in 1966, was more concerned with the needs of 
the developing nations, the role of the author and the reading habit. 

Mr Barker and Professor Escarpit undertook this project as part 
of a generi»l reassessment of the present situation of books stimu- 
lated by the proclamation by Unesco of 1972 as [ntcrnational Book 
Year. Under the slogan 'Books for AIT, International Book Year 
was given four main themes: encouragement of authorship an.d 
translation with due regard to copyright; production and distribu- 
tion of books, including the development of libraries; promotion 
of the reading habit; and books in the service of education, inter- 
national understanding and peaceful co-operation. 

[t is hoped that this publication, which brings to each of these 
themes the considered opinions of experts, may result in a wider 
understanding of the role of books today, particularly in developing 
countries which have such need for national production and distri- 
bution, [t may, therefore, contribute to an easing of the still 
prevalent book hunger in the world. 
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This hook which, in Internalional 
Book Yctir, is the result of contributions by many hands and the 
accumulation of knowledge from many lands endeavours, as the 
Preface indicates^ to highhght the problem of *book hunger'— the 
burning need for hooks in developing countries that strive for in- 
creased literacy and through it for advancement in science and 
technology, as well as the need to maintain lifetime reading habits- 
essential to universal cultural advancement in developed and devel- 
oping countries alike. 

While Professor Escarpit and I have both written parts of this 
book, we both acknowledge that in our writing and joint editing 
we have been greatly assisted by the co-operaiion and assistance of 
others who have specialized in the various fields of our investiga- 
tion. Those inxolvcd are too numerous to list (except as we do by 
occasional direct references to their works in this book), but in this 
English-language edition 1 should tike to express personal thanks 
to Reg Gowcrs, Director of the United Kingdom Book Develop- 
ment Council, for his help on the chapters concerned with book 
distribution, and to Peter Barnard^ a specialist in printing and book 
production techniques in developing countries, for his contributions 
in this highly technical area. 

To these two, and to the many others, necessarily unnamed, 
( wish to record my deep gratitude. Those unnamed will, 1 hope, 
nevertheless recognize their effect on my thinking over the years, 
making me aware of the needs of developing and developed 



counlries alike, aiul pointing ihe ways lowarilsthe nccilcd solutions, 
and will understand the depth of niy gratitude. 

There is. fortunately, a large number of book-knowlcdgeable 
people, throughout the world, who willingly give their services to 
the abatement of tlic book hunger, and that I name only two of 
them in this brief ackuowledgement--t\\o \sho were of particular 
help to UK in my part in the writing and editing of (his book— will 
merely serve to underline the impossibility of naming them all. For 
ihcir name is legion - and lhal gives the greatest hope for the rapid 
end of the hunger for books, (he greatest endorsement of my per- 
sonal faith that this can, with the practical participation of all who 
are truly concerned, be achic\ed in the next decade— or sooner, if 
wc put our minds to it. 

June 1972 R.E.B. 
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The book hunger 

[i\ I97I, world book production 
ainounlcd to sonic 500,000 titles a year. In terms of volumes this 
means from 7,000 to 8,000 million copies. The annual growth rate 
in recent years has been about 4 per cent for titles and 6 per cent 
for printing runs. Between 1950 and 1970, world production of 
titles doubled and the production of copies trebled. In the same 
period, taking account of adults who became literate and children 
who attended school, the world's reading population more than 
doubled. 

These figures show that individual consumption of reading matter 
increased. It is thus possible to say with some confidence that books 
are holding their own even in an era of mass communication. But 
why, in the tace of these figures of tremendous book production, 
should we be talking of a book hunger? Mainly because, as 
this book will show, the spread is uneven and the demand 
insatiable. 

Books ami (he mass media 

It is undeniable that audio-visual 
communication media have satisfied a demand which has been 
latent for several generations and that they are currently in the 
throes of a vigorous expansion. It would be misleading to compare 
this Uake-ofl" expansion with the current expansion of printed com- 
munication, which, in a large part of the world, has long held pride 
of place. Moreover, in the most highV developed countries, the 
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rule of expansion, first of radio broadcasting and then of television, 
is showing a tendency to level olT to that of books. ^ 

The hook, which has been in existence for more than 4,000 years, 
is a wonderful means of communicalion in which messages are 
coded and can be reproduced, multiplied, moved, retrieved and 
decocicd by any indi\idual who has the key to the code: in other 
words, who can read, 

Over the centuries, cllbrts to perfect books have dealt with the 
form of the thing itself: scroll, "olio or pamphlet; with itsniatcrial: 
papyrus, parchment or paper; or with the process of reproduction: 
hand copying, hand printing, mechanical printing, offset, etc. In 
the nineteenth century, the point was reached, with books published 
in large editions and with newspapers, when a communications 
netw ork had been established which satisfied the needs of industrial 
society. 

This, of course, had its counterpart, For the machine lo work, the 
•decoding' technique had to be popularized. All over the world, the 
niovemeni towards mass literacy went hand in hand with the devel* 
opment of books and newspapers. This was a vital necessity so that 
(he social mechanism could have the information circuits indispen- 
sable to its smooth running. The progress of education, compulsory 
schooling and literacy, for example, created new needs. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, practically all the developed 
world's conuiuinications were channelled through books and news- 
papers. 

At this stage, saturation was reached. This was due to the ponder- 
ousness of the machinery for distribution among a public continu- 
ally on ilie increase, and also lo the relative slowness of the 'coding* 
and 'dcc'oding' process in a world where it was becoming essential 
to save time. The printed communications system, progressively 
saturated in the first half of the Ivvcnlieth century, began to fail\ 
bringing about a general crisis in the newspaper world and pub- 
lishing. 

Simultaneously audio-visual means of communication made their 
appearance. Quickly they took over a large share of the responsibil- 

1. In 1%7, the increase in the number of television sets was of the order of 
5 per cent in ihe United States of i\mcnca and 4 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. 
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ities which the written word had been carrying and which it was 
no longer able io shoulder. I his reli^jf was cflVctive in the lirst place 
because it made it possible to gr;up an event immediately, whether 
the happening was fact or fiction* Newspapers were more directly 
affected by this than books, simply because events are the domain 
of newspapers. Finding themselves freed from the concern of 
covering topical events as closely as possible, newspapers sought 
a new balance with radio and television broadcasting cither by 
providing considered comments or by comparative news presenta- 
tion. 

Where books were concerned, the consequences were slower to 
show themselves. They were also n^ore complex. So far as the 
contents go, it is likely, for example, that coming years may see a 
certain regression or at least, a change in fictional literature* This 
is no doubt because informative literature, such as essays, reporting, 
histories and works of popularization, better satisfies the needs of 
a public whose horizons have suddenly expanded. There are no 
limits to the questions which radio and television can ask but it is 
more difficult for them to provide the constituents of an answer. 
In any case, the pressing problem filing books is bow to keep up 
with information which is proliferatit:j, obsessional, with a tern* 
porary arid, by definition, fleeting import. This applies not only to 
^information' books but also to fiction, which reflects the living 
world and even anticipates social and technological changes. 

Books have also been transformed in the material sense. A real 
book revolution was beginning in the years immediately preceding 
the Second Worfd War, but it has developed especially since 1950, 
affecting manufacturing techniques and distributing methods and 
showing itself> more particularly, in the appearance of the paper- 
back, The paperback, which is produced in very large numbers, is 
sold at a price suited to the purchasing power of the masses and 
distributed through a network of sates agents which, while including 
bookshops, has many outlets having little in common with the 
traditional bookshop. 

The mass-audience book has placed within the grasp of countless 
readers immense treasures of science and culture hitherto denied 
to them. In addition, the boundaries between the various types of 
intellectual output have become less marked. The paperback is as 
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nuicli a vehicle for popular fiction us for cducalional maloilal luul 
as nuidi for ihe classics as for tc^^hnical handbooks and research 
publications, even ihough paperback prices niusi necessarily be 
inlluenced by ihc ijumber of copies tliat can bo printed ai one 
time— the popular paperback novel, printed in 100,000 copies* thus 
naturally being priced much tnore cheaply llian a scieniific paper* 
back printed in only 15,000 copies. Nowadays, books can no longer 
be treated separately from other communications media. In a large 
variety of ways, such as by the use of colour illustrations, the sup- 
port of visual or sound material and publication in periodical 
forms, books are acquiring something of the flexibility of audio- 
visual media with which they have increasingly closer links. Asa 
general rule, the development of radio broadcasting and especially 
of television increases readership and creates a demand for books 
in direct proportion to the size of the audio-visual network, 

In fact» what characterizes the audio-visual media of the present 
lime is that the coding and decoding of information is almost 
entirely automatic and requires only a minimum of initiative when 
received. The response of the recipient is of only secondary im- 
portance to the way the system works, and feedback to the broad- 
caster exists only in a precarious and marginal fashion, if it exists 
at all. In addition^ the rate of reception aiid the order of chrono- 
logical sequences have been fixed once and for ail, which makes it 
diflicult to reconstruct the message on arrival and to fit it into an 
independent system of thought, 

This is why it is impossible, when audio-visual media are used for 
teaching or for artistic transmission, to dispense with the written 
clement such as the report, the commentary, the duplicated lesson 
or the book. Written communication seems to be an irreplaceable 
compromise between the demands of dissemination and those of 
feedback. Even on a large scale, reading is an act corresponding to 
the act of writing. It cannot be reduced to a simple receiving 
mechanism. The recipient has to show some initiative and, in this 
respect, reading is an element of progress. 

Books, having lost their former monopoly and having thus been 
freed from their bonds, have in some respects become the hub of 
modern communications. It may be necessary however to find a 
new kind of book. 
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In coui^trics which have been developed for a long lime, people 
still have an attitude towards books which goes back to the time 
when they were instruments for the internal communication of a 
culture of initiation reserved for the reading ilite. Through force 
of circumstances, books have gone down into the market-place, but 
they will lo:ig remain (he prisoners of (heir myths and legends- To 
some extent, even in the most developed countries, reading books 
is still regarded as a kind of weak sophistication, indulged in pri- 
marily by those incapable of physical labour. 

In contrast, countries which began their development during the 
last few decades do not need to take the 'long way round', which 
the written word represents, in order (o meet the first urgent 
demands of mass communication. Untrammelled by pre-existing 
situations, vested interests or established organizations, they can 
choose, within the limits of their material resources, more advanced 
solutions than were open to countries which have preceded them 
along the road to development. However, the more they take the 
audio*visual 'short cut\ the more urgent and immediate will be 
their need of books, which alone make it possible to consolidate 
gains and move forward. 

Here is where the re?jl problems arise. The developing countries, 
through their efforts in the provision of schooling and the en- 
couragement of literacy, are preparing people to read books, but 
they lack the means of producing the needed books. Experience 
indicates that the development of the audio-visual network in a 
country depends directly on the growth of that country's gross 
national product, whereas the impact of economic progress on 
reading becomes apparent only after a long interval of time and 
does not make itself fully felt until the reading public has grown 
large enough to stimulate its own producers. 

It follows from this that the position of books in the world 
: shows marked inequalities if considered by regions rather than 
globally* With an ever-widening need for reading material, we find 
areas of abundance, areas of scarcity and areas of famine. 

Anatomy of scarcity 

Statistics available to Unesco in 
1969 showed that out of 500,000 or so book titles produced in the 
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world, about 225*000 or 45.4 per ecru originiitcd in the coiinlries 
of Europe, inelucling the United Kingdoju but excluding the 
USSk.* This region, hovcver, represented ai thai lime scarcely 
13 per cent of the wortd^s population, There is a lack of balance 
here for which many causes can be found, notably the division of 
Europe into twenty or so independent literary workshops, its 
intellectual inlluencc and Us high level of development. We can 
also sec in that situation the survival of productive and distributive 
mechanisms resulting from its former poiiiical supremacy. 

If these were sulVicient explanations, the tack of balance should 
tend to disappear as the ex-colonial world establishes its cultural 
and economic independence. But that is not the case. For as long 
as comparable figures have been a\aitable, very little change has 
been noted in the situation. In 1955, Europe represented 15.2 per 
cent of world population and produced 46 per cent of the world*s 
books. It has also to be noted that the very slight reduction of 

0. 6 per cent observed in 1969 concerning European books is not 
the result of progress made by the new countries but rather the 
result of the expansion of the book industry in regions which have 
been developed for a long time. 

If we consider the thirty-four countries made up by the countries 
of Europe, the U.S.S,R., the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan, we find that in 1969 they pro- 
duced 81 per cent of the w^orkfs books (i.e. titles) although they 
represented about 30 per cent of the world's population. This 
means that all the other countries of the world, or 70 per cent of 
the populatior.» produced at that time only 19 per cent of the total 
number of titles. 

Ahhough Unesco*s statistics for 1969 refer only to eighty-nine 
book-producing Member States of the Organization (out of 125 
Member States and three Associate Members) and although they 
do not mention certain non-member countries which have a large 
production, estimates can be made for the various regions of the 
world and for the world as a whole. 

Using figures covering a period of twenty years as a basis, w^c 
can get an idea of the shortage which afTects more than two-thirds 
of the human race and see how it came about. It can be calculated 

1. Uncsco statisiics have a separate section for the U.S.S.R. 
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ilvaliuukm of needs 

The evaluation of needs is a dif- 
ficult tiisk where books are concerned because ibe criteria vary with 
sociological, economic and cultural conditions. It is often found 
tluU one country produces a category of hooks which ohjecUvc 
analysis would not show to be essential to that country*s life but 
which particular historical circumstances have favoured. 

Developing countries, for example, which badly need technical 
books, often give more prominence to books dealing with the social 
sciences than to those dealing with applied sciences, which can be 
explained by tnany of these countries having reeenily become 
independent. U also happens that, for specific local reasons, religious 
books are in greater demand than any other category. 

Three tnain sectors ^an be defined, however, in which needs are 
undoubtedly urgent whatever the country under consideration. All 
three are priority sectors and make it possible to define what should 
be a minimum supply over and above which the variety of situa- 
tions can express itself in a variety of output. 

The hrsJ. sector comprises educational books including school 
books, university books and books for use in lifelong education. 
It is relatively simple to evaluate what is needed in the way of 
educational books because they belong to a class of publication 
whose users are to be found within the framework of institutions 
whose curricula are ^programmed*. In other words, they are set 
in relation to set numbers of students which are known or capable 
of demographic forecast. 

The importance of the second sector, that of children's books in 
general, is sometimes underestimated. The great educational im- 
portance of children*s books has, however, become apparent in 
recent years. Reading habits are acquired at an early age. Children 
even use picture books, ^vhose after-elTects are lasting, before they 
learn to read. Great production efforts have been made in various 
countries but it is a field where needs are difficult to assess. 

The third sector, which is the widest and the least well defined, 
concerns general reading nnaiter for adults. This may mean adults 
who have reached a high level of education or adults who are newly 
literate. In both cases the problem is to provide these readers with 
a steady flow of reading matter which is not necessarily utilitarian 
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needs, ia respect of copies, rose in the shorlagc regions to a figure 
higher than that of the total number of books proJucecl in ihal 
year in those regions. 

The educalional book also has its own requisites as regards pro- 
duction in terms of lilies. Should il happen thai a single textbook 
(for teaching children to read, for instance) can meet the needs of 
a targe school population in a unitary, monolingual country, several 
ditTerent titles might still be preferable owing to the various lan- 
guages of communication, the need to adapt teaching to the en- 
vironment, and teaching policy. 

All ihe sanie, belonging as il docs to the category of 'directed' 
publications, the educational book is used in a wider and more 
homogeneous circle than any other kind of book, Its titles also 
last longer. Although this has obvious dangers, a single set of 
school books could, if necessary* meet the educational needs of a 
whole country or group of countries using the same language. 
In varying mensures, governments frequently take on the produc- 
tion and distribution of school books. In this case, the number of 
titles is generally smaller than if this were left to private enterprise. 
There are sonic encouraging successes in this field but governmental 
acceptance of this responsibility supposes a costly infrastructure 
which few developing countries have yet been able to afford, and 
the improvement of textbooks that comes from full competition 
often has much to recommend it. 

What has been said of school books is even truer of books used 
for oul-of-school education, notably for adult education, In this 
category, literacy handbooks have a place of their own, As was 
estimated in 1966 at the Meeting of Experts on Book Production 
and Distribution in Asia, the number of books needed for im- 
plementing existing literacy plans could, over the short term, be 
almost equal to the number of primary-school textbooks. Further- 
more, once achieved, literacy opens up new perspectives and creates 
new needs in a population for whom the acquisition of new general 
and professional knowledge is a vital necessity. Il is, in fact, with 
(his last kind of book that the most serious efforts have been made 
in the last few years. In particular, both in Asia and in Africa, em- 
phasis has been given to books intended for the education of farm- 
ers but supply is still way below demand. 
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Children's hooks have been tlic subject of major efforts during 
the last ten years. Japan, for example, which has become a great 
producer and exporter on a world-wide scale, produres from 4,000 
to 5,000 titles per year, and in countries like the Fet^eral Republic 
of Germany, the United-Kingdom and the United States, the pro- 
duction of children's books is very much on the same level as the 
production of school books. 

Children's books, however, present special diiliculties for the 
developing countries. 1 he book has to reconcile the two seemingly 
contradictory needs of cheapness and yet of being strong and 
appealing in prescnlation with a plentiful use of colour, it also 
demands an extensive educational, artistic, social, industrial and 
commercial infrastructure both for its production and distribution. 
If they are to be of suftkiently high quality and enfecliveness 
children's books should often be the subject of multidisciplinary 
research in which specialized writers and artists in association with 
psychologists and educators dccermine the forms of expression best 
suited tor communicating with children. Among the countries 
which have made the most noticeable elTort in this field is the 
U.S.S.R., particularly through the House of Children's Books in 
Moscow, started by Mv%xim Gorky, and India where there is a 
specialised institution called the Children's Book Trust. On the 
matter of distribution, experts from all regions of the world were 
unanimous in recognizing that the fate of children's books is bound 
up with the existence of a chain of children's libraries and, in a 
general way, wilh a youth policy. 

Only a rough estimate can be made of requirements in this field. 
It w ill be noted that, even wilh the use of the absolute minimum of 
one copy of a book per school child per year, the regions of shortage 
would have needed more than 200 million copies in 1969, far more 
than were available. In addition, the number of titles must be con- 
siderably larger than that of textbook titles, whose uniformity 
derives from the existence of set curricula. The diversity of demand 
where children's books are concerned foreshadows the diversity 
of demand among adults. 

General reading matter for adidts remain. These should not be 
thought of as literacy' books. It has been found, particularly in 
some developing countries, that it is books on the social sciences, 
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history, religion or applicit sciences which arc I he niosl commonly 
read. Nor should wc forget the proliferating niass^produclioivlype 
titeraturo which furnishes a host of popular novels of all kinds and 
books presenied in every possible way* including the strip cartoon 
and the photo-noveh (t is diflkult to leave this literature out of 
account, for it is icading nuitlcr, after all, whatever its quality, but 
it is equally dillicull to define its boundaries. 

If, as in the case of children's books, we lake the absolute n^ini- 
mum demand in this case as one copy per year per potential reader, 
we are no doubt getting even closer to reality. It is generally ad- 
milted that there are* on average, three to four readers for every 
book bought by an individual, which is expressed by saying that 
one book means three to four *acts of reading'. Even in highly 
developed countries, three to four acts of reading per year per 
potential reader is a rate which is surpassed by only a part of the 
reading population. That would imply, nevertheless, that in 1969, 
the regions of shortage needed several hundred million books for 
general reading. 

Satisfaction ofikmandhy means of domestic prddnction 

The minimum needs referred to 
above can be satisfied from two sources: domestic production or 
international exchanges (which will be spoken of later). 

Although the extent to which domestic production satisfies these 
needs can only be evaluated in a very approximate and empirical 
way* analysis of data available for titles and for copies shows that 
none of the shortage regions satisfies both kinds of demand to 
more than 75 per cent. This percentage is about 50 per cent in the 
countries of Eastern Asia, other than Japan and China* or \\\ the 
countries of regions like soullicrn Africa and Latin America. It falls 
below 15 per cent in Central Africa (i.e. Africa between the 20th 
parallel north and 20lh parallel south). 

More important than the over-all level is the balance between 
the percentage of titles and the percentage of copies, since this 
defines standard situations each of which has its specific problems/ 
Broadly speaking, these situations can be reduced to four: 
1. . / lack of balance to the detriment of titles, w here the problem 

is primarily one of producing enough materiii! to print in order 
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to feed a publishing apparatus which is developing satisfactorily. 
This is particularly the case of the countries of Eastern Asia, 
excluding Japan and China. 
2. A lack ofbahmcv to the detriment of copies, due to the fact that 
the material production of books is badly organized although there 
seems tc be enough publishable material available. This is the 
case in SoiUh-Wesi Asia and North Africa, for example. Here, 
it is the technical problems of publishing which arc dominant, 
aggravated by a low level of investment and political fragmen- 
tation. 

An average bahmeed development^ as in Latin America and 
Southern Africa, where there can be cautious optimism about 
production resources. These need only to be used more eflkienlly 
and the fundamental problems will then be those of organiza- 
tion ; in particular, organization of the market in Latin America. 
4. A balanced but msufficicnt development^ a situation which pre- 
vails with considerable variations from one country to the next, 
in many countries of southern and South-East Asia on the one 
hand and of Africa on the other* This situation is reflected, in 
the first case, by severe shortage, and, in the second, by a real 
famine* All the problems exist concurrently and with particular 
aculeness because it is in these regions that the reading public 
is increasing fastest. 
Yet (he picture is not wholly discouraging. However rudimentary 
the preceding analysis may be, it shows where effort ought to be 
made and corresponds w ith the conclusions of the regional meetings 
of experts mentioned above. In varying combinations and with 
varying priorities according to regions, what is needed is the en- 
couragement of (and hence reward ibr) intellectual production, the 
strengthening of the manufacturing side (with the investments 
which this implies) and the organization of the market. 

it should not be forgotten, however, that the estimated demands 
referred to above represent an absolute minimum. An energetic and 
co-ordinated policy may manage to make up for lost time so far 
as school books arc concerned, but the omens are less favourable 
for production as a whole, It seems that programmes of book 
development throughout the world, and the efforts of countries 
with a genuire book policy, have in the last few years called a halt 
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to what was a rctroi^raile movcinctU. But if the lost gromui is to be 
rcgaiticJ, there must be a real revolution and it will certainly be 
difticult to limit it to patchwork improvements or ic^-linical adjust- 
ments. It will take more than ioi^cnuity to salisiy ihe immense 
hunger tor reading which alllicts tvvo-thirds of the hunvtn race. 

The limits to (Wtirml aid 

The countries which arr starving 
for books do not stand a!one in the world. International aid and 
commercial exchanges alleviate to a certain extent the most prcs- 
sing effects of the shortages we have described. Exports to devel- 
oping countries represent a large share of the publishing turnover 
of the principal producing countries such as France, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Japan, Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom^ United States and the U.S.S.R. 

This annual flow of books from the producmg countries to the 
regions whicfi have 'nothing to read' is far from resolving the 
shortage problem. Moreover, it is very unequally distributed. 
Distribution is very much conditioned by linguistic barriers, and . 
although most of the big publishing countries currently publish 
books in foreign languages, these languages seldom coincide with 
those of the regions which most need help. The number of books 
in African languages published outside Africa is negligible and are 
either very specialized scholarly works or elementary textbooks- 

Where Asia is concerned, apart from translations published 
locally under licence from the copyright proprietor, the U.S.S.R, 
publishes a few dozen titles in thechief languages of this region every 
year and in the same region, the United States Book Translation 
Progran^mc has since 1950 been distributing in its turn a very 
appreciable number of translations of American works* These 
contributions, even local and foreign productions together, fall far 
short of the demand. There is not a country in the world which can 
afford to produce books continuously and regularly in the twenty- 
five or so Asian languages for which there is a potential reading 
public comparable in size to that of a European language. 

The Meeting of Experts on Book Production and Distribution 
in Asia, which estimated that the region's production was 128 
million copies in 1964, noted that annual imports were of the order 
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of 27 to J7 million copies (or about a quarter of the regional output) 
and that a large proportion of ihc imported works, whose total 
value was something like $20 million, were written in non-Asian 
languages. 

Even more ditTicult problems are met in the case of Africa, for 
publication in native languages— except for Arabic and, to a lesser 
degree, Swahili— is on a very small scale. In all former British and 
French possessions, English and French remain the dominant 
publishing languages for use by a good proportion of the read/ng 
population of Africa as everyday reading languages. Here, though, 
it is simply a minority within a minority, limited moreover as a 
rule to the urban zones. If rural dialects were to be abandoned, as 
formerly happened in Europe, it could lead to serious cultural 
damage which Africa has no reason to countenance. Thus many 
Albican governments, without dropping the important languages 
of international communication, are trying to promote local tongues 
as instruments of culture and lifelong education. In this respect, 
they can profit from the assistance olTered by Uncsco to promote 
African languages. In particular, this action envisages co-operation 
with specialized African institutes to produce texts of a literary or 
scientific nature as well as the establishment of an international 
framework of co-operation which will make it possible to exchange 
experiences and to perfect methods of book publication and distri- 
bution, to establish popular libraries, to publish African literature 
and to translate ihc classics of other cultures into African tongues. 

Whatever direction African culture lakes in the future, it is 
likely that there will soon be large numbers of people reading 
AlVican languages. In this sphere^ external aid remains extremely 
limited, \shcreas it is both excessive and insuflkienl where European 
languages arc concerned. According to information gi\en at the 
Meelinf of Experts on Book Development in Africa, 75 per cent 
of books sold in Africa were imported from other continents which, 
in 1964, represented 24 million copies as against local printing of 
7.3 million copies. For 1965, the total value of these book imports 
was put at $64 niiHion. The fact that, in this way, imports quadrup/e 
what is supplied by domestic production is less impressive when 
it is realized that this production satisfies only JO per cent of 
the region's demands for copies. This external contribution is 
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nc\crthelcssan overwhelming one. Its linancial burden can scarcely 
be increascil to an extent thai woukl mecl the demand. On the other 
hand* African publishing is not at present able to meet the total 
need on its own, A large number ot'lhe books produced in AiVica 
arc at present still produced by foreign publishers. 

Latin America represents a special case. This region has long had 
sc\cral wry important centres of book production. For the vast 
majority of countries, the national language spoken and read by 
all sections of the population is tl at of a big European producer 
of books, even though local publishing in Spanish is also very 
important. The Spanish-language book market is remarkably 
unilied. 

In spite of this, the commercial balance is largely in deficit where 
books are concerned in Latin America. As an exporter, Spain*s 
position is increasing in importance in Latin America alongside 
that of the United Stales. Exports of Spanish books, mainly to 
Latiti America, roughly trebled in value between 1960 and 1969. 
This alTecls (he development of Latin American publishing, in spite 
of clTor(s being made to establish a certain reciprocity in the market. 
Local publishing, perhaps outstandingly in Argentina and Mexico, 
continues to develop, and even if Spain were to export the whole 
of its production to Latin America, it would scarcely meet the 
minimum tieeds of this region. Brazilian publishing in Portuguese 
is naturally considerable, and of the highest standard. 

International trade and bilateral or multilateral aid can therefore 
otdy be palliatives and not remedies for the book shortage. They 
must be thought of as a form of co-operation and not as an econ- 
omic and cultural venture the efTcct of which would in the long run 
hamper or stifle local production, for that is hardly their intention. 
In any event their elTectiveness can be increased by removing the 
obstaclos they meet. Chief of these are commercial barriers, 
administrative barriers and the cost of transport. Of the first, lack 
of loreign currency is clearly the most formidable, especially in 
Africa and Asia, for even though the cost of book imports is 
generally only a small part of total import expenditure, foreign 
currency is in such countries at a premium because of the priorities 
that have to be given to agricultural machinery, etc. Customs duties 
and import formalities unfortunately still loo often thwart the 
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stated desire of governments to develop the reading habit among 
Ihcir peoples. 

The cost of transport is particularly apparent in Latin America 
where air freight puts up the sale price of books very considerably. 
Only a series of concerted international elToris either at the sub- 
regional level or at the level of the large world organizations can 
establish common markets for books in which necessary compensa- 
tions will operate in order to meet the most pressing needs. 

These common markets also need potential partners and not 
simply suppliers and customers. It is by the development of produc- 
tion and co-production in each country that international exchanges 
must demojistrale their eJTecliveness. 

Urgent measures 

Without attempting to set out 
cxhausli\cly the means by which national production could be 
established or encouraged, it is perhaps possible lo point to a few 
fields in which immediate elTort would enable urgent problems to be 
remedied. 

The first problem is that of material to be published. The most 
obvious solution, in the face of insufficient local writing, appears to 
be translation. Its efTects are very limited, however, since in titles, 
it represents only 8 per cent to 9 per cent of world production and 
the developing countries are far from all being among the most 
important translators. Translation is expensive under normal 
market conditions. Bilateral agreements and international conven- 
- ttons such as already exist for copyright may considerably improve 
the position, in particular so far as school, out-of-school or univer- 
sity books are concerned. This type of book can apparently be more 
easily prepared at a distance than other types as it meets a more 
readily definable functional need and follows specifications laid 
down in a planned set of rules. 

This advantage must not be exaggerated, however. Although it 
is true that algebra or mechanics textbooks can be planned and 
written on the basis of a very general programme valid for many 
countries, it is quite difticult in the case of books about knowledge 
or techniques concerned with the relations between man and his 
environment, whether this environment is physical, ethnic or social. 
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U\ these cases, a piirallel preparation becomes vital, enabling feed* 
back tVom the user to lake place. This is particularly (rue of ele- 
nienlary books used in priinary-teaehing or adult-literacy courses. 
Here, problems of language, semantics and conccplualiAilion are 
added to problems ol*contcnt. To give just one example, it would be 
porfeclly ridieulous to illustrnle reading or elementary arithmetic 
textbooks for European children* for whom daily contact with the 
mass media predisposes to an understanding of llguratiNC imagery, 
in the same v '»y as books for Asian children, whose language based 
on graphism nnikes them more adept at understanding abstract 
patterns^ or in the same way as books for African children, who 
arc accustomed to the language of gesture. 

This is why it is often thought better to adapt imported material 
on the spot rather than to rely on straightforward translation. It is a 
practice which various exporting countries, and in particular the 
United Stales ot America, as pari of their aid progranmic, arc 
using with a great deal of success. It has the advantage of stimulat- 
ing or encouraging the eflbrts of local groups of writers who arc 
able, in their turn, to produce original works. 

Any government wishing to develop its book production must 
aim at encouraging the formation of an *incubalion environment* 
having close links with the reading public and ensuring that writers 
shall be sufficiently protected so that their legitimate rights and, in 
particular, the right to satisfactory remuneration, are guaranteed. 
It is diftlcult to strike a balance in this matter since it supposes a 
very carefully planned book policy in which, in particular, all those 
concerned play a co-ordinated part. More is said of this in the later 
chapter on copyright. We will not dwell here either on the material 
problems of manufacture among which the most obvious are the 
availability of machinery, the training of qualified staff and, above 
all paper supphVs. These things, too, are dealt with later. Thi^ lb an 
area where international co-operation is moslelTcclive. Establishing 
profHablc publishing industries in developing countries demands 
investments that are often beyond these countries' resources and, 
even more, beyond the resources of nationals in such countries. The 
regional book centres in Karachi, Tokyo and BogotA, working 
within the framework of Unesco*s long-term book-dcvelopment 
programme, should assist in producing new techniques tor the 
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problem ofsiafl' training, Papc/isun urgcnl problem. Book produc- 
iion in Africa and Asia will not really be able to develop unless 
there is u parallel developtncnt in the production of paper for 
printing. Although there are considerahfe forest resources in some 
of the least-favoured regions such as Central Africa, it is dilllcult 
to use these resources for paper-making because of the nature of 
the wood (sliort fibres), so elTorls are also being made to use other 
products instead of wood to prepare the pulp. This is a probIen\ 
with which the United Nations Tood and Agriculture Organization 
(f'AO) is actively concerned. Likewise, it is fron) the large inter- 
national organizations that fnuuKial assistance will have to be 
sought. 

On the other hand, every country has the chance of doing some- 
thing with its own distribution circuits, in the first place by develop- 
ing its network of libraries. If it is well used, the school, local or 
village library can become that centre of activity where reading 
takes on its true character of active participation in the intellectual 
life of a community. Commercial distribution should need to be 
further developed in the same spirit, Experience shows that the 
traditional bookshop as it has long existed in developed countries 
cannot meet these demands by itself. Such bookshops are not 
readily suited to the living conditions of regions sufVtvlnj» trom 
shortage. It should not be expected that, developed in other 
circumstances, they would be, Books must be taken to where the 
people are who need thenv and there 5s no reason to disregard 
cither peddling or those occasional markets, stalls or bazaars where 
a great variety of people are to be found among whom the book has 
old and faithful users and where new ones may also be discovered. 
This idea has led certain Asian countries to develop or adapt ways 
of getting large numbers of people to subscribe to editions which it 
is then po.^sible to plan and distribute at prices in line with the 
general standard of living. This is the case, for example, with the 
Home Library Plans in India. More is said later of bookselling 
problems in developing countries. 

Once again, all this implies a book policy. Unesco has never 
ceased to encourage the formation of national book councils in 
various countries. These are liaison, information and planning 
bodies where not only authors, publishers and booksellers meet but 
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also everybody -tcacherij, heads ofiulniinistraiion unci communal 
leaders-^whose intention it is that the hunger for reading sliall be 
treated like physical hunger and that books shall be protected, 
cullivaied, improved and developed as the most precious ot^ basic 
needs. 
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Book production 

Intellectual production 

From iho author to the publisher 
to the printer— these are the way stations on the path of book 
production. In that [ .oduction process* the role of the publisher is 
central. Up to a point» and withii i certain limits, one may compare a 
publisher lo an entrepreneur who obtains the raw material (the 
text), transforms it into a number of manufactured articles (the 
books) and distributes them through a commercial market or a 
network set up for this purpose. The last two of these operations are 
similar to the equivalent operations in industry, but the first is of a 
different nature. The intellectual production which is at the basis 
of any publication is not ruled solely by economic laws. The 
relationships of publisher and writer are not the same as those of 
entrepreneur and suppHer, in so far as the process of communica- 
tion from writer to reader is inextricably bound up with the appa- 
ratus of cojumunicalion, the operation of which is controlled by 
the publisher. The two types of relationships converge when a 
book, for which the publisher has strict specifications, mih a 
clearly delimited mark^j, is required; they diverge where a literary 
work is concerned, in which case the initiative lies chiefly with the 
writer. 
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The status of writers, The eco- 
nomic siutiis of iho writer hii* never been very brilliiuu, Kven in tlic 
most advanced countries, the average remuneration for literary 
work is lower than tor semi-skilled nianual labour. In the best of 
circumstances, a writer receives an advance payment and increasing 
royalties on salri oi his work, he is protected by the law and a 
writer's association safeguards his interests; but very ofica he has 
lo be content with making over all or pari of the copyright lo the 
publisher for a modest lump sum, and is left defenceless against 
exploitation. 

Such conditions arc prevalent in many developing countries, 
although sonic of them have strict and eiTective copyright legiskr 
tion. They can mainly be ascribed to the economic weakness of the 
publishing houses, which in (urn is due to small print runs and low 
sales. 

This situation tends lo reduce imaginative literature to a marginal 
acli' 'ty and diverts talents to other modes of expression. This is less 
of a problem when there is a relatively large and active intelligentsia, 
but the threat of mediocrity hangs over production in those coun- 
tries where as yet few individuals are capable of writing. 

To this should be added a non-economic factor: in countries 
where the intellectual ilite is of recent creation and in particular 
countries which have recently emerged from colonial status, there 
is a social gulf between the potential writer and the new mass 
readership. It is often difficult for the intetleclual to communicate 
with the mass of his fellow countrymen, even if they are closely 
bound by strong emotional, cultural and ideological tics. There is 
an 'internal exile' which reduces many authors to silence. 

These two factors, one economic, the other psychological, 
account for the 'brain drain' towards places where they are likely 
to encounter a more sophisticated and a wider audience. This 
literary exodus may occur within the same linguistic group towards 
a country with a bigger book industry than the writer's country of 
origin. This occurs in Latin America in particular. The situation is 
more se;!Dus when talents--or manuscripts— gravitate to a centre 
outside the region or linguistic group. This is the case in Africa 
and frequently in Asia, ft is specially tempting for a bilingual 
writer to be published in London or Paris, but in that event it is 
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likely that his work will be cutircly woslcd on the majority of his 
fellow coiintrynieii. Some countries are concerned about this loss, 
but authoritarian measures would not seem to be the answer 
The character of writers depends on that of their readers: the abun- 
dance and vitality of a country's intellectual production depends on 
the development of the book industry and the inculcation of 
reading habits in that country. 

This is why there can be no book policy without a policy con- 
cerning writers. Experiments in collective authorships have been 
tried with success in various places. In any ease teamwork is the 
most efTeclive solution when it is a question of producing books 
with a specific social purpose, such as children's books or text- 
books. In this connexion, action by the authorities to bring writers 
together and tacilitate their collaboration and exchanges can be 
decisive. 

As regards literature proper— fiction or, more particularly, 
poetry— '1 is worth recalling that many developing countries have 
strong traditions, both written and oral, which arc stilt very much 
alive. A systematic inventory of these traditions, ably exploited by 
writers, could give fresh impetus and new significanco to themes, 
forms and modes of expression which arc deeply rooted in the 
ethnic and national mentality. Neither the literature of the market- 
place nor the love of storytellers must be neglected. Modern 
literatures owe much to the inventions of minstrels and troubadours, 
to ballads and folk tales. 

But this is also tlic century of audio-visual media. These media 
obviate the need for the developing countries to follow the same 
long and arduous road as the industrial countries in order to 
achieve the economic expansion which provided the technical basis 
for the cultural development of the masses and which have ended 
up making literature a solitary art. To the extent that they have 
preserved the community feeling, those peoples who are now 
hungering to read should reject this solitude and seek their suste- 
nance in the hurly-burly of their conmion life. The cinema, radio 
and television are efiective instruments for that purpose. 

To attempt by ai tiiicial means >jo create a*noble' literature similar 
to those which exist or have existed elsewhere is probably not the 
best solution for countries where'mass culture is developing or is 
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Still ill thccnlbryo:^ic stage. The problem of reading matter in llio^e 
countries will not b) solved by blind submission to categories wliicli 
reflect social and economic situations alien to their actual historical 
circunjslances. A pri/c for literature or a wcll-ur'Ucn bcst-scller 
may establish a wrilcr*s reputation in the eyes of an international 
ilite, but does not necessarily add anything to llie store on which 
the mass oV his fellow countrymen can draw. 

The real trouble is elsewhere, sometimes in the si/e of a linguistic 
group, sometimes in a social structure which places « writer on an 
entirely dilTerent plane from that of the potential reader. It can 
only be settled by a comprehensive cultural policy; in other words 
by having some defuiilivc policy regarding book production, hook 
distribution and reader education, but such a policy must guard 
against the temptation to issue directives, particularly in the form of 
imperatives imported from countries where the situation is com- 
pletely different. 

It should be worked out from an in-depth analysis of the current 
social and psychological situation; it should seek to integrate the 
author's work— economically and intellectually— into the system of 
exchanges of various kinds which constitute the life of a' people, 

Translation amlutlaptaUon. Trans- 
lation has already been cited as a way of relieving the book shortage. 
We now have to consider the problems that it involves. 

In the first place translation is an extremely limited phenomenon. 
During recent years it has in fact shown a tendency to decline. The 
total number of translations throughout the world listed in Unesco*s 
Index Translutionum represented 9.1 percent of all book production 
in 1964; in 1968 it wvts only 7.1 per cent. These figures provide an 
extreme example and there may be a 5 to 6 per cent upward or 
downward variation in the percentage from year to year, but the 
trend is clear. 

Translation is, furthermore, a form of exchange which mainly 
concerns the developed countries. Reflecting a more or less stable 
pattern, 72 per cent of translations are of texts published originally 
in one or another of four languages— English, French, German, 
Russian— whereas only 3 per cent are from the languages of the 
developing countries. There are, moreoserj very great disparities 
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between the developed countries themselves: In 1968 there were 
2,147 translations into Japanese in Japan and only 77 translations 
from Japanese throughout the world, while there were some 3,000 
translations Into English in the English-speaking countries and 
13,698 translations from English in the rest of the world. 

The worst feature is that it is not the countries where the book 
shortage is severe svhich svre the principal beneficiaries fron^ Irans- 
laiions. In 1964, 85 per cent of all translations were made in the 
Ihirly-two developed countries which are the main book producers. 
In 1968, this proportion rose to 92 per cent. 

Is is essential to open up the world translation market to books 
froni the developing countries, if only to give them a better profit- 
making potential and enable agreements to be reached for at least 
partial compensation in respect of royalties. Copyright is not the 
only question, however. The status of the translator is another, no 
less serious problem. Even more poorly remunerated than the 
writer, the translator is often without the technical training needed 
for his task, whereas he should be able not merely to understand 
and assimilate the work he is translating but, in addition, to 
rewrite it in his native langurige, a task frequently comparable in 
eflbrl and difliculiy to the initial creative act. In the case of a 
literary work, the translator needs to be a writer; if an educational, 
scientific or technical work, he tnust have the specialized knowl- 
edge that will enable him to avoid potentially disastrous errors. 

The training of translators is, thus, one of the areas for special 
effort. Higher educational institutions can give all-important aid 
here. The selling up of national or regional translation services 
could, by putting production on a rational basis, enable the trans- 
lator to enjoy the professional status which he at present tacks. 

The work of these services need not, however, be limited to 
translation; adaptation is also required. For this, close liaison is 
called for with book users, particularly those concerned with 
education. 

Adaptation does not, incidentally, involve translated works 
alone. It has been observed in certain countries that translations of 
the great foreign classics have had considerable success among the 
public, whereas u country's own classics, published in the original 
text, have been less successful, fn many cases, this occurs because 
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the translator has also brouglu the work up to date, The language 
and style of bygone centuries are not always understandable lo tbe 
contemporary reader, particularly in countries wliicli have recently 
undergone far-reaching changes iifleclijig not only the social 
cnviromuent but thought and language as well. Ho\ve\er barbarous 
such an operation may appear, adaptation is probably the only 
way of bringing the mass of readers into direct contact with their 
country*s cuhural heritage. 

Tfw puh/islicr's roh. It can be 
seen that under these circumstances that the publisher's role is far 
more than that of a mere entrepreneur exploiting a raw material 
He directs intellectual production and, in so fur as the conditions 
in which the author or translator works depend to a large extent on 
him, is responsible for the quality and quantity of iiKiterial for 
publication. 

Many publishing houses started out as bookshops or printing 
works, i.e. their initial concern was the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of books as saleable articles. They had to create aixl develop 
their editorial function after the event. \\\ actual tact, the editorial 
board is of cardinal importance in a publishing firm, [t is al this 
level that liaison is established with the sources of material for 
publication. 

In the developing countries it often happens that publishing firms 
have never got beyond the printing shop or bookshop stage. This 
condenms them to limited operations in relatively small markets, 
making an over-all policy for inlcllectaal production impossible^ 
wht.h is no good either to the writer or to the reader. 

Fv certain types of functional books for general use, particularly 
school books, many countries have set up Slate publishing con- 
cerns which are able to carry out efficient planning and survey work. 
In many cases, they are indispensable for providing the reading 
matter needed by a rapidly and steadily increasing school popula- 
tion. They function best, however, when the preparation of the 
material allows a certain latitude for initiative on the teachcr*s part 
and for the demands of curricula. 

The problem is more complex when we come to literary publica- 
tions. Each book becomes a separate venture for the publisher.Thc 
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writer's product corresponds only on a cerliiin number of points, 
and then only approximately to definable speeifieations: language, 
literary genre, length of text and so on. It may, in certain cases, 
have involved some collective work, but in its final form it is the 
work of an individual who imposes his own requirements. 

One of the first duties of the publisher is, thus, to induce writers 
to produce works tor publication, not as a kind of product whose 
specifications ho lays down in advance, but as so many individual 
manifestations of the temperaments and talents which are involved 
in varying degrees in codective intellectual life. 

Above all the publisher must be well informed; this is vital both 
in ihe case of new books and in that of reprints and, in particular, 
translations. 

With regard to translations, it often happens that a publisher is 
unaware of the existence of a work which, although exactly what 
he might be looking for, has been published in some far distant 
country or in a language with which he is unfamiliar. Here we have 
one of the areas where national, regional and international co- 
operation, particularly on annotated bibliographies, might be 
extremely useful. 

Commercial considerations are involved in any decision to pub- 
lish, and they presuppose that a pubJisher is able to predict, with 
some accuracy, a book's chances of being read. For this he needs 
to be a good critic, capable, certainly of making value judgements 
but, more important still, of realizing quickly where the interest 
of the work lies, w hat it olTers, to what public sentiments it responds, 
how elloctively it expresses them. Market studies are frequently 
disappointing in regard to individual books, for experience in (his 
sector cannot be cumulative, each book being a new product; but 
at least it is possible to find out which subjects capture the reader*s 
interest, what language is readily understood by him. The reputa- 
tion, the 'brand image' of a particular writer or a particular series, 
must also be taken into consideration. Excessive reliance on such 
criteria, however, can result in the industrialization of Hterature. 
In some countries there are veritable book factories mass-produc- 
ing dozens or even hundreds of novelettes, detective stories and 
adventure novels all resembling one another. It is still reading 
matter and has at least the virtue of cheapness; but although it is 
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not to be despised, il is not on Uiis basis iluit a national literature 
can be built. 

In addition to being organizer, critic and psychologist, the pub- 
lisher must also be an artist and a technician. It is not enough to 
decide to publish a manuscript and send it to the printers. The look 
of the book— paper, format, typeface, cover, illustrations— is again 
the publisher's responsibility. He has to decide this from his knowl- 
edge of the work and of the prospective reader. The layout of a 
book cannot be left to chance and needs particularly careful atten- 
tion. Similar care has to be given to revision and preparation of the 
manuscript and the correcting of proofs. The publisher follows the 
book through all its productioji stages, right up to the moment 
when the last proofs have been passed for the press. 

It is obvious that all these skills cannot be invested in one single 
person and that, in a publishing house, they correspond to a number 
of spccia!i/cd posts. These requirements arc not always met, par- 
ticularly in the developing countries, because of the economic weak- 
ness of the firms and the lack of trained specialists. 

An initial need is, therefore, that publishing should emerge from 
its *cottagc industry' stage. Book production is an investment 
which should attract more public and private capital. Although 
excessive concentration would be undesirable, a book industry 
consisting of too small units can be an obstacle to intellectual 
production. 

The second and perhaps most important requirement is voca- 
tional training for publishing staff. This is a relatively new idea 
even in the developed countries, Where there is a strong and active 
Intellectual elite and a long tradition of book production this can 
be improvised, but in places where everything is starting from 
scratch it requires the introduction of specific measures. The 
centres for book development in Asia and Latin America set up 
at Uncsco's instigation were wise to give priority attention to this 
task. 

These few remarks give no more than a rough outline of a highly 
complex situation. It is important to prevent books becoming 
trapped in the commercial and industrial system. Diderot^s shrewd 
remark that the principles governing a cloth manufactory could not 
be applied to the publication of books is truer than ever. In the 
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developing countries tt is probably Uie relcvitiit political authori- 
ties who alone can correct the sterilizing eOect which the law of 
supply and demand may have in a diOicuU economic situation. 

iUit we must guard against the temptations of blind (lirigimw. 
Books can never be foisted on the public. They respond to a latent 
hope, need or demand. Whether it is State or private publishing 
that is involved, it is essential lliat the prospective reader has his 
say, by providing him with ilie opportunity for choice. This implies 
not merely an educational system in which the accent is laid on 
self-expression and self-awareness, but an entire range of measures 
to ensure the participation of the whole mass of readers in creative 
intellectual life: youth centres, arts centres, cultural groups* book 
clubs. 

The only book that a writer writes or a publisher publishes with 
any success is one that, unbeknown to himself, the reader has al( 
along been carrying in his head. 

Prmi'mg 

Printing has achieved as many 
technical advances in the last tbrty years as it has in the last four 
hundred. Nevertheless the physical manufacture of reading male- 
rial has not kept pace in all parts of the world with the rising 
demands created by the drive against ilHteracy, rising educational 
standards and growing leisure. The result is that, white it is now 
possible to provide a staple diet for the book hungry, many find it 
impossible to satisfy their needs. 

Unesco defines a 'book' as a ^publication with forty-nine pages 
or more, not counting covers'. Not all countries accept this defini- 
tion. In for example, a book consists of *any printed material, 
being bound or to be bound within the importing country', The 
Philippine definition is 'a volume, with or without covers, consisting 
of more than one hundred pages'. Sri Lanka defines a book as 
*any number of pages permanently bound between two covers*; 
this may include pamphlets, booklets and even magazines. The 
Unesco Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials, which exempts books from import duties, 
does not extend this privilege to printed material in the form of loose 
sheets, books or otherwise, in unfinished form. 
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Wtuili'vcr ihe clisa^rcciucnt as to what constitutes a 'book', a 
newspaper, or a magazine, printing in ilic developing countries can 
coiuribtite to meeting pressing educatiomil needs. The problem is 
to make maximum use of existing resources. One of the most 
promiJfig teclmiques is webnilVset printing, a process using reeh 
of paper: in daily newspapers up to six miles of paper in each reel 
The actual priming is by lithography, wliich depends on a greasy 
ink that will only print where there is an image on Iho priming 
plate; water in the system disperses the ink where there is no image. 

Surfeit and starvation, {f the tech- 
nical resources of the world's book printing industry are to bo 
mustered to the best advantage, both internationally and on a 
regional basis, great technical efTorts need to be exerted where 
book production is most hmited. To accomplish this, the experien- 
ces of the avanced publishing countries arc worth studying. 

In North America and western Europe, the vast educational and 
communication programmes of the last ten years have had their 
impact on the printing industry and have triggered not only an 
increase in the volumes produced annually, but also new techniques 
by which they are set, printed and bound, [n the last decade, com- 
mercial printing has increased in the United States by 90 per cent, 
newspaper production by 55 per cent, magazine printing by 60 per 
cent and book manufacturing by 13 per cent. In the developed as 
well as the developing countries, the resources of lithographic 
printing have contributed more to the use of colour and illustration 
in primary textbooks than other technical development to date. 

The impact and benefits of lithography can be international. 
Experts maintain that despite the technical problems in this process 
(the eflects of humidity require conditioning plants and equipment 
in equatorial countries), the use of colour is possible at a lower cost 
by the litho process than conventional letterpress, which relics on a 
raised printing surface for printing texts and— unlike lithography- 
needs a coated and higher cost paper for illustrations. For the 
publisher (and editor and author) this can moan more illustrations 
in a book at lower cost. An important additional benefit in the use 
of lilhography is that only a film master negative or positive is 
needed to make a complete printing plate. This enables (he easy 
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aud comparatively low-cosl traiuportation of film weigliing only a 
few ounces, which can be down to ihc cheapest available printing 
point, thus avoiding the high cost of iransporting printing metal. 

In Western countries, well over half the over-all production is by 
d'thography, and 45 per cent of the total book production in the 
larger countries is for school and higher educational Use. 

T/te gtou'th of paperbacks. The 
greatest ^^rowih area— in printing and publishing— in all parts of 
the world, is the paperback book. In the United Slates, over 50 per 
cent of total production, incUiding school textbooks, are soft- 
covered now. One-fifth of book exports from the United Kingdom 
arc paperbacks. But, as Unesco studies on books for the developing 
coimtries indicate, the bcne/its of the ^paperback revolution', which 
has significantly afTecled book Industries elsewhere, have had limited 
impact on the countries, where low literacy rales combined with 
low levels of income arc major barriers. Even the lowest-cost paper- 
back, subsidized or not, nmst ha\e restricted sales where the per 
capita income is below SlOO per annum. 

For the most pari, these countries lack the single prerequisite of 
the publishing industries of the developed countries in consumer 
terms, that is, a ready-made market. Frequt^ntly, there are not 
sufficient readers for large-scale publishing, normally required for 
mass production and distribution, let alone a publishing industry 
with hardback and pnperback sates on any scale. 

The Unesco study of books for the developing countries notes 
that, in the six African countries with populations of less than half 
a million inhabitants, a single publisher might be able to maintain 
a business only if he were the sole publisher in that country, and 
it would be a struggling enterprise at that, The printer must gear 
his resources correspondingly to the economy, and to the demands 
and conditions which are the outlets for his products. 

P/anfs in the public and private 
sectors. In the developed countries, a fundamental change in the 
last thirty years has been the concentration of publishing interests 
into fewer and fewer hands. 
This is equally true of printing. The heavy demand for capital, 
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uml ihc limiici! rcUirn on book priming- which, clcspilcils growth 
in lununcr and \oluinc. still provides among llie lowcsl roiurns on 
lolal iiuoslmcni of any range of printing operations in the world— 
are factors which ha\e forced book printers, in meeting the changed 
ncd-i of their piibhshers, to create hirger and more specialized 
pkuu^. 

The largest plants in Prance, Ihc Tederal Republic of Germany^ 
Ilal>\ the United Kingdom, as well as tlic United Slates, represent- 
ing 10 percent of the con)paniesor groups operating, are responsible 
for publishing and printing between 70 per cent and 80 per cent of 
the output in those nations, 

Book publishing and printing are industries demanding capital 
and resources which require the high-cost scientific approach of 
pilot schemes and complex distribution networks, These have 
already resulted in a concentration of tcMbook production in a 
decreased nun^ber of specialized plants capable of providing the 
services which the new nations rightly demand in (heir textbook 
curricula. 

All new nations arc faced with a critical communication problem* 
Ojice a new constitution is created, the demand for printed matter 
proliferates overnight, New laws, proceedings of government, cus* 
toms forms, documents and departmental instructions arc needed 
urgently from already hard-pressed government printing ofticcs 
and local firms. 

/\s part of any programme of self-dctcrmination, many believe 
thai school textbooks should have the highest priority for produc- 
tion, under the auspices of government itself, although local condi- 
tions often imke this diftkuU if not impossible. 

In the smaller countries, it must be recognized lhat'the printing 
facilities are primarily those of the government printer, but, to 
quote a Unesco report: 'In unsuitable buildings, and from partly 
obsolescent machinery, government printers produce a flow of 
papcis and reports required by the government departments.' The 
shortage of skills at all management levels and limited capital 
resources make it essential to get the most out of the limited re- 
sources within the economy of a new nation. 

At! levels of management in book printing houses, as well as 
publishing ollices, must be trained to deal with the technological 
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changes in composing mctlioils and printing, as well as binding* 
which conTront the industry. The profitable interaction between 
photocomposition and oflsel in some types of newspaper and 
magazine production has not, as yel, been exploited sulllcicntly for 
books. Lellerpress, using single type or slug composition and con- 
ventional flat*bed machines, will continue to provide praclical solu- 
tions for this type of book production to the end of the present 
dectide. Web olTset requires standardization; filmsetting needs the 
minimum of corrections and proofs. 

The new school books: special prob- 
lems. School and educational books account for more than half 
the production in many developed countries. In the United States, 
for <?xample, school textbooks, reference books and elementary- 
school books account for 60 per cent of total book production. In 
the United Kingdom, elementary-school books, and those for 
university education, amount to 55 per cent. 

Since 1960, the total numbers of letterpress machines installed 
in North Americai annually, have decreased by over 50 per cent. 
The percentage change in sheet-fed ofTset has shown an increase of 
20 per cent, and web-fed installations have increased by over 300 
per cent in (en years. 

It would be unwise to forecast process changes in developing 
countries to match these growth figures, but the situation during 
the last ten years and plans for the plants for the next five are clear 
enough. 

If school paperbacks have a high percentage of illustrations with 
the text, and textbooks, both at elementary and advanced levels, 
become more complex in their make-up and nearer to the concept 
of magazine production as wc know it today, there is little reason 
to doubt that, in the middle seventies, the book printers will have 
to accelerate the rate of offset press installations, as publishers will 
have to train more editors to higher technical standards. 

Cost factors: primary textbooks. 
The pressing need for primary textbooks and the potrntial of 
limited, if untapped, technical resources and skills for indigenous 
book production in developing countries would appear to justify 
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llic use of iiUcrnicJialc icchnoloyy. One sotution could be iiiereaseil 
use of luoJifiect newspaper plants with welvolVset nuicliiiies. Il is u 
high-cost process unless pi'iiv.ing nuuihers are large, but in the 
smaller nations even this can be counted as a factor in favour of the 
process, since primary textbooks represent the bulk of a new 
nation's book production, as nuich as 90 per cent sometimes. The 
print runs of such textbooks arc normally high. 

The problem— and its solution—can be illustrated by thccxanipJo 
of an African country. Sierra Leone. The country has some M0,000 
prinviry-school pupils, 25.000 in secondary schools and some 2,500 
in technical and vocational schools and third-level edi:calion. 

l or primary schools alone, 420,000 volumes are needed. The 
potential for that manufacture exists, particularly if newspaper 
presses are used. It would be economically feasible through litho- 
grnphy. experts report, ^ven if print runs per title were only about 
3,(XX) copies. 'I his is so because many of the textbooks, such as first 
readers and mathematics books, contain a high level of illustrations.' 

In school books, oven where there arc no illustrations, litho- 
ghiphic production costs (including plate-making) are compc(itivc 
with conventional letterpress costs on printing numbers as low as 
3,000 copies. 

Such comparisons are based on hotonelal conventional type- 
setting methods. Additional savings can be achieved by greater use 
of cold-typc composition, that is, using typewriters which can 
provide a limited but similar typography that have the f^Kilitics lo 
change the type size Justify the lines and allow for corrections lo be 
stored on magnetic tape. The over-alt saving in illustration repro- 
duction can be as high as 50 percent when compared to conventional 
letterpress blocks needed for illustrations. The proportion of illus- 
trations is, on average, 25 per cent of the over-all printed area in 
primary readers in developing coimtrics. 

Textbooks produced under the editorship of local authors for 
pritnary schools in their own country show the way for opportuni- 
ties for lypeselljng overseas for local printing by litho. This has 
been successfully exploited in Algeria, Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra 
Leone. 

In the fight against illiteracy, the weapons of co-operative printing 
and publishing between developed and developing nations can be 
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fully utilized. Examples of this can be found hctwccn all the \m\}oT 
book-producing countries and the developing nations, in IVnnce, 
seven firnu produce (publish and print) 70 per cent ot^ihe country's 
books, A new school-book plant ot*one group prints a high pro- 
portion of (e.\(book's in Arabic and French for special curricula in 
North Africa. Of the 300 main publishers in France, tsveniy publish 
in or for developing countries in Africa, Training?, facilities arc 
supported by the French Goverunwnt. 

The Nfinistry of Economic Co-operation in Germany assists at 
government-to-government level with indirect subsidies tor uni- 
versity education in low-income countries and subsidizes graphic 
arts insti(uiions and traini/)g centres. 

The same is true of numy other developed eounlrics. One 
striking piece of evidence derivingfrom Unesco's book-development 
programme is precisely this readiness to provide professional 
expertise and training. 

Ihe British contMbution has largely grown out of the pattern of 
growth of the ncv nations with which the United Kingdom has 
been most closely associated in the past. 

A co-operative venture with a Nigerian printing group, tor 
example* and a British (irni, working with the governments has 
resutted in (he technical back-up for an indigenous publishing 
industry. From the beginning Nigerian nationals have trained to 
become managers of local publishing houses and Nigeri^^f writers 
in English have had works of fiction and scholarship published 
throughout the world. 

Ghana Universities Press, first set up with the assistance fronj 
British publishers, is now fully established as a university press in 
its own right with Ghanaian stafl^. 

Whenever it has been possible to work out such arrangements, 
indigenous publishing businesses have achieved the first step to 
expansion to which developing publishing industries have the right. 

School books for Jon/an. An 
example of using limited resources to meet urgent needs coines 
from the Arab Stales. In 1968 the Jordan Government asked the 
United Nations to assist them in both the problems of the printing 
industry and the urgent need to provide enough textbooks for all 
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schools. UNI 00, the United Nations liuluslrial DcvclopmeiU 
Orijaiu/aiion, as an autonomous organization within the United 
Nations to promote and accelerate industrialization of developing 
countries, undertook the assignment, 

The primary objectives of the UNIDO investigations were, lirst, 
to establish the immediate needs, in training and technical resources, 
to meet both commercial and national requirements, and second, to 
provide a long-term plan for the industry to meet the educational 
printing requirements of the nation through to 1975. 

A first study showed an alternative to large capital investment 
for a new State plant, by harnessing and developing (he resources of 
the small resilient private sector of the printing industry. 

The Jordan printing industry was rated as the tweniy-second 
industry in the national economy and cmployed"415 men in ihirly- 
five phint.. 

War had decimated the book industry and halved the labour 
force and the number of establishments. National economic 
conditions, as well as the international situation, had atrophied the 
abihly of many managements to budget and plan ahead. 

Quantifying the real demands of educational printing, and relating 
these to the printing industry, as it existed and as it had to be 
developed— rapidly, economically and technically— was the real 
task. 

To do this, the school-book requirements for the next five years 
were broken down into the basic elements of print: characters to 
be set, sheets to be printed and volumes to be bound. These analyses 
were made in close co-operation with the Jordan Ministry of 
Education. 

In the previous school year (1968). the Ministry of Education 
provided 4 million textbooks for primary, preparatory and 
secondary levels, of which 55 per cent were imported from neigh- 
bouring Arab countries and 45 per cent were printed and bound in 
Jordan. 

These figures were used to forecast demand to 1975, taking into 
account the projected population growth for the next decade. 
Projected demand was based on the average number of pages in 
current textbooks for the three educational levels. Actual production 
had been 2.29 million books. As the books had to be printed in 
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sections of tour, eight or sixteen pages^ depending on press si/e, 
these were re-estimated at 23.34 million sixteen-page, 3.5 million 
eight-page and 15 million four-page sections. 

Tfie school-book demand was then allocated to the production 
sector, based upon the size of presses of each priming plant. It was 
then possible to cafculalc the demand in mechanical equipment to 
meet the needs of the Ministry of Education with the minimum of 
capital outlay. 

Two methods of manulaciuring the scliool-texibook programmes 
were considered initially. One was to build a specialized printing 
plant and printing school, to print and bind the total educational 
needs of the country; the other, to establish a pilot plant for the 
Ministry of Education to set, prtnt and bind a percentage of the 
textbook programme annually, leaving the balance of production 
to be manufactured in the private sectors of the industry. 

Both courses were rejected on the following grounds: 
1. The setting up of a State plant would require not only senior 
and middle management to be recruited from the private sector, 
but the entire shop-tloor labour torce as well. The private sector 
would also be deprived of one of its greatest assets— lis scarce 
skilled operatives and management, as welt as the annual 
revenue from educational production. 
1 Both solutions would require substantial capital, cither as part 

of foreign-aid programmes, or from other sources. 
3. If management and labour were not to be taken from the private 
sector, the training and recruitment of expatriate statV would be 
necessary, which would be uneconomic and. in terms of the 
industry as a whole, unnecessary. . 
The use of (he management skills, the technical resources, and (he 
capital available in the private sector, were considered as over- 
riding reasons for the development of the existing resources of the 
pritUing industry under the guidance of the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

The choice of sysfenis. The deci- 
sion in the developing countries on the composing syslen) depends 
on many factors, but two are of prime importance. 
Do alphabets have to be set? This has particular urgency for 
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those languages which do not use the Latin alphabet, for whieh 
typefaces and supplies exist in profusion, but it is a question that is 
also being asked in all parts of the world. Second, what volume of 
illustration is needed in textbooks? On the basis of the answers, a 
choice can be made whether to print by olVset and hot metal 
(e.g. Montoype and Linotype), or fitmsetting. 

JMlmsetting (or photocomposition) systems use photographic 
methods to create the text to be printed. As the end product can 
be either a (ilni negative or positive, the process— once described 
as providing tlie editor and printer 'liberation from lead'— is an 
excellent ally to offset lithography, which also requires negatives 
or positives. 

Many argue that now is the time to lay the foundations for film- 
settings which will probably be used by al! ileveloping countries in 
(he next ten years. Photocomposition and the use of perforators 
are now well established throughout the world, and can be intro- 
duced in traditional printing plants without loo much dislocation. 
Hxperiencc in hot-meUi! composition, using con\entionat key- 
boards, enables cstubtishments to transfer start* to photocomposition 
systems with minimal retraining and replace them with trainees 
from printing schools or their own composing rooms. 

It has been widely suggested that textbooks can be composed by 
drawing upon existing resources of newspapers in areas where the 
battle with illiteracy is being waged. From a technical point of 
view; the nessspaper plant provides a total printing system. There 
is a setting subdivision and the newspaper press itself, which 
provides not only a printing machine but a folding and delivery 
system of alt but iheco\ ers of books, booklets and magazines. 

The world total of daily newspapers increases steadily. In 1952, 
there were 7,000 dailies in the worlds with a total circulation of 
230 million copies; in less than twenty years, the number had 
increased to 7,680, with a circulaHon of 365 million. The greatest 
increase, both in newspapers and readers, has been in Asia, where 
the number of papers, excluding those in the Soviet Union, rose 
from 1.500 to K%0, and their total circulation iVom 45 million lo 
75 million copies. 

The position now he!d by daily and weekly newspapers in Asia, 
Africa, (he Caribbean and other developing territorials corresponds 
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more closely to that of iho Wcsl iw Iho lirsl thirty years of this 
century. 

The Asian growth* both in the actual number of ncwspvipcrs 
published and copies per KOOO inhabitants, k in marked contrast 
to the relatively static position in Africa» and Ihc respective news- 
paper markets are reflected in equipment installed in all territories. 

Ii has heconie apparent thai cojnposition and lilmseliing 
systems which, by the developed! nations' standards, may bo 
obsolescent in the next live years, will be valid in Asia and Africa 
for twenty years and are justified where there is a shortage of skilled 
management and capital as well as a need to retain labour-intensive 
projects. 

A:> nesvspapcr installations grow U\ the Arab Stales* AiVieai 
Latin America and Asia, so will the demand for phoioeompostion 
systems increase accordingly. Newspapers and magazines create 
the demand and supply of advanced technology in print* primarily 
because investment capital is available for targe media* 

The market in the new countries will increasingly demand print* 
ing systems using intermediate technology as a step towards 
fdmsetting for non-Latin-a!phabet languages where, ultimately, 
accents, and a large number of character variations, will give 
photographic systems a greater economic advantage. Newspaper 
plants will continue to be the national test beds for these syi'tems. 

'In new societies, newspapers are more widely read than books', 
says a Unesco study. 'Attempts ha\'e been made to provide simple 
newspapers with literacy campaigns, . » . The simplest form is the 
wall newspaper. The next step is the weekly or monthly*. 

Lcviguages. Typography is the 
medium by which w*ords are given visible shape and arranged in 
easily comprehensible order. The languages of the world, and their 
varying typography, arc a chaliengc to the printing industry. 

It Iras been estimated that twelve main languages are spoken by 
three-quarters of the total world population. The typographers' 
problem is not essentially with these major languages since the 
existence of large groups of potential readers has led to the creation 
of type to meet their demands, even if certain alphabets or ideo- 
graphic tongues raise special problems. Where the situation becomes 
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more coinpIicntccL lunvovcr. is when the printer aiui ihe publisher 
are dealing with languages of limited dilTusion. It increases when, 
as in the case of many countries of Africa, there is a nuiltipHcily of 
hmguages within the countries themselves. 

Nigeria has over tsvo hundred local languages and dialects and 
Ghana fifty-six. Sierra Leone, with a population of 2 million, has 
eighteen dialects. Countries with so many local languages will 
always have great diilieulty to print and publish books in all of 
them, 

A Uiiesco report says Sierra Leone does produce primary 
readers and other literature in five of its eighteen languages. The 
Minister of Iiducation in Sierra Leone, in common with many of his 
colleagues in other developing countries, was quoted as believing 
in the advantage of a common language to make the best use of 
what printing facilities are available, which would ofTer a long-term 
and realistic solution to eradicating mass illiteracy. 

There are many valid reasons for sustaining regional dialects and 
languages, but, from the book industry *s point of view, the evidence 
of history, and the mass literacy which has come into the developing 
countries in the wake of technical progress, argue in favour of the 
minimum number of languages (and therefore, a minimal 
typography). 

The history of the campaign against illiteracy hi the U.S.S.R. 
would indicate this. In the early years of the Soviet rdgimc, illiteracy 
was described as 'enemy No. 1 \ Some 80 per cent of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, of both Russian and non-Russian Origin, were 
illiterate; despite this challenge, illiteracy was largely wiped out by 
1941. By 1959, the census showed a literacy rate of 98.5 per cent. 

Literacy teaching was described as a 'relatively easy job* in 
areas where Russian was the native language, but almost half the 
population spoke one of sixty other languages, some of which had 
no written form. After experiments with Latin alphabets, all 
languages were transcribed into Cyrillic, whether or not they had 
previously been. It was then found that, with the Cyrillic characters, 
it was possible to intensify a nation-wide campaign. The gap 
between educational needs and the technical resources of the 
printer, at least, was narrowed by the introduction of a single 
typography. 
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Arabic studies as a typograpliir 
uisf history. The urgent need to increase the \'olunie of Arabic 
textbooks has likewise been apparent. The potential additional use 
of newspaper plants as a short-term method of getting; l^ooks set 
cheaply from an existing production source has been outlined. 
There are limitutions, however, on the use of Siniplifted Arabic, 
which can be set on a conventional linecasting machine in a news- 
paper ollice. 

For religious texts in Arabic, as well as sdiool books where there 
must be the fully vowcllcd text, Simplified Arabic is not acceptable. 

Nevertheless, there is a wide Held, particularly in the primary* 
and secondary-school curricula, where the products of conventional 
newspaper machines can be and are used for textbooks. It has been 
estimated that: 

1. Of 125 textbooks a child needs for his or her school life in three 
grades of education, 98 can be set in Simplified Arabic by news* 
paper composition machines. 

2. The traditional Arabic script requires many character variations 
to show the vowels and pointed groups above and below the 
main characters. This* typography can be created by the single- 
letter system in a full and effective form. While there are many 
systems and installations in the Arabic-speaking countries, for 
every one» there arc three or four linecaster installations in 
newspapers* with trained operators capable of setting texts in 
Simplified Arabic, f n this system, the four letter forms have been 
designed to reduce the total number of alphabet characters from 
104 to 56. All the most frequently used characters, figures and 
printed letters can be contained in a single 90-channel magazine, 
used in many newspapers. 

3. Composing capital outlay is reduced, the training of the operator 
is simplified, and his output is increased. Most operators — self- 
taught or otherwise— can achieve an output of some 6,000 
characters per hour. This compares favourably with trained 
operators setting in the Latin languages in the developed 
countries. 

4. The printing of newspapers anywhere in the world is a daily 
cycle of several liours, with a peak period shortly before the news- 
paper goes to press» where maximum setting is needed and, too 
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frequently, with old iniichiiics and sclf-taugiu openUors, any 
uddilioiuU Sparc capacity which could be used for setting text* 
books becomes marginal. 
On the other hand, tape-operated systems using typewriter key- 
boards 10 dri\e high-speed linccaslers can and do increase the 
output where the operator is self-taught and mcchattfeit standards 
reduce the ellieiency of the machine, it is the men that make the 
methods and even with machines forty years old, a young operator, 
provided he has the same opportunities and mechnnica! stamlards as 
his colleague in the developed countries, will compare favourably 
in speed and output with his comilerpart anywhere in the world. 

Conclusions, All of the foregoing 
indicates that it is time to take a fresh look at the printing of text- 
books. For that purpose, a few hypotheses are useful. For example, 
products from newspaper presses are finished products from the 
press itself. Periodical and book products are published products 
requiring finishing. This includes the processes of folding the sheets, 
gathering the folded sections, sewing theri\ together and binding 
then\ in paper covers or boards. 

Web ofTset for book production is generally accepted in the 
developed countries now, but as a high-cost investment system, 
with custom-built presses. 

The potential for the utilization of newspaper presses for low* 
cost textbooks, particularly where colour is needed, is now being 
increasingly accepted in the developing countries. 

tn the last thirty years, technical changes have taken place in the 
regional newspaper industries of the world. It is the short-run 
papers that have benefited by the introduction of web olYset, the 
use of photocomposition and, more recently, the development of 
computer systems for assisting the typesetting cycle. 

The hard econonjic facts are universal. To benefit from web 
oiTsci and other tecluiical changes, total production changes are 
needed, and the investment required in a large newspaper— to put 
in new presses and composing systems, and to make the necessary 
changes in ancillary equipment— is high. But for less than half as 
muclK the small plant, planning an installation from scratch, can 
provide \seb-ofTset units, together with the composition machines 
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rcquiiod, Ihis kind of Iniclgcl is now as roiulily uvaiKiblo to ihe 
newspaper proprietor in ccntriU Africa as to liis counterpart in 
central Europe. 

Well over half the increase in the Asian newspapers established 
between 1952 and 1964 was in web olVscl, and some 80 per cent of 
the press units now on order in Asia, Africa and South America 
will print hy web otTset. 

U is all very well to lalk about 
printing the works of an author, but a basic question still has to be 
answered, On what material will it be printed? The present answer, 
except for a few exotic exceptions, is paper, and this has been so 
virtually since the invention of printing. 

As the I'ood and Agriculture Organization has pointed out, the 
most important raw material for paper-making— wool fibre, or 
fibre of \arious agricultural residues— is almost ubiquitous. 
Nearly every country with only a small indigenous pulp and paper 
industry, or without any industry at all, is endeavouring to develop 
one, based on locally available fibre, in order to avoid a rapidly 
rising import bill or finding its industrial and cultural programmes 
held up for lack of paper. 

*But fibre alone is not enough/ KAO declares. 'Other important 
nKUerials are needed: chemicals, water, power. Capital needs are 
hea\y* and the economics of scale being considerable, care must be 
taken not to establish industries on such a small scale that high 
production costs require perinanent, high protection; nothing 
inhibits further expansion inore elTcctively.' 

FAQ has played a leading part in helping countries to appreciate 
and master the problems involved in expanding their pulp and 
paper industries through studies, the dissemination of technical and 
economic information, consultations and by means of direct 
technical assistance. In this programme the organization has co- 
operated closely with several other international agencies and in 
particular with the region:d economic commissions of the United 
Nations and with Unesco. 

On a global scale, there is no real paper problem, since production 
still outdistances demand. All indications are that this situation will 
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coiuinue. ('or very many countries of the world, und in particular 
for the developing regions, howcsor, ihcrc is m\ acute shorlage. 

This seeming paradox can be explained by problems of distribu- 
tion of supplies. The developing countries, for the most pari, 
must ijnporl their paper. Bveii counlries with large forest reserves 
are not necessarily in a position to use those fibres to meet their 
paper luid pulp needs. 

Ninety per cent of all the pulp that goes into paper manufacture 
comes trom conifer trees. There are two reasoi^s for this; (a) the 
prevaiuMwc of coniferous resources in the industrial^^eU regions, 
which account for the preponderant share of the workPs consun^p* 
tion anvi output of paper; and(b) the present technical advantages of 
the long fibres of conifers over the shorter fibres of other trees and 
agricultural residues. 

Researchers are working to find ways to avoid the disadvantages 
of short fibres. Rapid progress has already been made also on an 
industrial scale. In fact, it seems probable that most of the important 
fibrous raw*matcrial resources, including the vast tropical forests of 
the world, could be successfully processed, if the will and the money 
were available* 

On a regional basis, FAO estimates that the situation is as follows 
(taking account of the fact that the organisation's statistics cover 
not only paper for printing, but also for wrapping, cardboard, 
newsprint and industrial uses). In North America, it seems likely 
that, at least until the year 2000, vidcquate paper supplies exist not 
only for domestic needs but also for export. Western Europe may 
be approaching a period of equilibrium between demand and supply. 

Latin America has abundant potential raw materia! resources for 
pulping. Apart from the natural coniferous forests in Brazil, 
Central America and Mexico, Iherearealsocxisting pine plantations 
m Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. The short-fibred ravv-matcr;al 
resources of the region ar.^ practically unlimited, particularly 
eucalypls, poplar-willows and sugar-cane bagasse. 

The same situation holds true for central and southern Africa, 
with their vast tropical forests and land suitable for plantations of 
both broad-leaved species and conifers. In North Africa, however, 
the only potential papei resources of any importance are esparto 
grass, sugar-cane bagasse and some cucalypt ptantatiojis. There 
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may olso be niiulc available some rice, straw and cotton stalks, but 
these supplies will probably never become important. 

In the Near and Middle East, problems will arise in meeting 
growing needs of raw materials for pulping. Among potential 
resources are reeds, eucalypt and poplars, but it is likely that the 
countries involved will have to depend largely on imported paper* 

The Far East has been taking giant steps towards meeting its 
needs through local production, held back only by limits on capital 
iuvestmeni funds. In India, where bamboo is at present the main 
raw material for pulpitig, sonvci potential resources may still be 
developed but Ihey are probably insutVicient to cover growing needs 
for more than a liniiled period. Bagasse will undoubtedly become 
an increasingly intportant raw material. 

The problem of satisfying the growing needs for pulping materials 
in Oceania does not seem difficult. Pine and eucalypt resources 
could easily be increased as needed. 

The U.S.S.R. has the world's largest untapped resources of 
coniferous forests and output from them could cover any fore- 
seeable future needs of the region. Once opened up, they may also 
become an important source for exports to other regions. 

Eastern Europe's paper demands are outstripping resources. 
Increasing reliance will be needed on non-wood raw materials, 
such as reeds and straw, as well as rising imports. 

China has made impressive progress in the field of forestry, and 
the (ong-tcrm outlook for the fibrous raw material supply is good. 
Since wood is also used in construction and as fuel, great emphasis 
is laid on the use of non-wood fibres such as reeds, strasv and 
bamboo. 
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Future trends 

The book-printing industries of 
the world manufacture the bulk ofpublishers' producis: textbooks 
and scientific publications, as well as slower-selling books. The read- 
ing populations in developed countries— -uduUs and children alike- 
are subject to an enormon.^^ output* not only of the mass media of 
newspapers and journals, but also of the growing quantity of in- 
ibrniation books, blurring the demarcation between books and 
journals jcporting living history. 

It is normal that the industry should speculate on the likely 
impact of audio-visual aids and information-retrievril sysiems on 
education and be concerned with the eflect of one medium in the 
graphic field on another and its related teclinical development. 

The printing and publishing infrastructures of the world make it 
possible to have books of immediate world-wide interest available 
in a dozen languages within five w eeks of original publication. Most 
books, though, are much more local in conception, production and 
distribution, and much slower of realization. 

The emphasis on local production arises from practical needs. 
Mathematics can be taught basically the same way in many parts 
of the world; hence the acceptance of photocomposed elementary 
niatliematics for international or regional markets. But, in teaching 
history or geography (apart from language problems), local inter- 
ests and interpretations are involved, requiring local teachers in 
partnership with the author to produce texts. 

Few of those working within the communication complexes— 
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in cducaiion, in priming or oihcr media— have any doubi thai the 
individual country must, wlicrcvtv possible, have its own induslry. 

John Brown, a former President of the United Kingdom Pub* 
lishers* Association, addressing a congress of the Inlcrnational 
Publishers* Association, said: The responsibihly of the established 
publishing industries towards the developing industries of low in- 
come countries is clear; it is to help establish local publishers/ 

The authors of the Unesco publication Books for Developing 
Comurlvs concluded that \ . .in the Jong run, each country *s book 
industry, or as much of it as possible, should preferably be indi- 
genous from the start*. 

Both the above quotations contain the word Industry'. Book 
production is part of a new complex in each developing region, 
involving writers, teachers, publishing and distribution, as well as 
the whole educational structure. Some inlermediale technology 
available in other sectors of the media industry, such as newspaper 
plant and skills in meeting the short-term needs of book printing, 
exists in most national industries. 

In taking an industrial view of education, the concomitant con* 
elusion must be accepted; the necessity to set up new projects within 
the framework v^fnational conditions with the disciplines of induslry. 
First, for . many developing countries, there is a positive advantage 
in labour-intensive projects, in which manpower replaces expensive 
machines. Then, training and selection must produce craftsmen 
and technical stafT for middle management and ^middle level man- 
power'. 

Non-book tcclmiqucs 

The book has always been, after 
all, a reading machine, but it cannot be used mechanically. While 
television, teaching machines, audiovisual aids and other methods 
are, together with traditional textbooks, part of the established 
resources of the (eacher, the book, as we have known it for 
generations, and at the hands of printer, publisher and designer, 
still provides a directness between the reader and the author 
which has yet to be replaced. 

One of the world's largest publishers, with a large stake in the 
teaching-machine market, defined a book in an advertisement in 
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ihc same sviiN . 'Mic aclvcrtiscnicnt, wliich shows a Lifge pliologriiph 
of nil open lexibook luis a ciipiion whkh reads: 'Tliis is a teaching 
machine. It is coniposcJ of the finest printed circuits but is com- 
pletely non-elcclronic. It has been produced in its present forn^ for 
more than 50O years and is slill nnin's n\osi succcssiul device for 
bridging space and time to connect oi\c ihoughlful mind with 
anollier/ 

Nevcriheless. iis ilie aiilhor of a Uncsco report on space com- 
munication pointed out. The supremacy of the printed word lias 
been challenged: first* by ilie spoken word transmitted by radio* and 
then, by the image transmitted on television.' 

Films, teaching machines, television, and picture and sound 
transmission do not constitute new media for education in Ihcm* 
selves; ihey arc the technical methods which permit the powerful 
extension of standard means. As such, Ihey arc not dissimilar from 
priming, which is, after all, graphic cotnmunication by multiplied 
impressions. The steam and cylinder press were developed for the 
newspaper iind modified in a century and a half for edition printing 
for education, just as the peaceful uses of communication satellites 
have been de\ eloped first for teteconiiiuinication and news networks. 
Their educational uses n^ust be liarncssed cflectively and quickly. 

In developed regions, methodology, or curricula limitations stem- 
ming from teachers being tied to a limited range of textbooks, may 
be major problems to the introduction of some of the new devices. 
Can this be said to pertain to developing countries where the need 
to press into service any and every resource for literacy and educa- 
tion at all le\cl^ is acute? The per capita supply of reading matter 
in Asia is equal lo one-thirlieth (at iiiost) of the material avnilabfe 
to the children and adults of the four niajor book-producing 
counlries: France, the UniJ«vl Kingdom, the Uniled States and the 
U.S.S.R. By I980,ihepopu)ation of the Asian region w'ill have riseji 
to 1 .350 million, w ith 40 per cent at school age. The primary-school 
enrolment may bo in the neighbourhood of 235 million. 

Between 1960 and 1964, the percentage share of world population 
in Africa increased from 8.55 per cent to nearly 10 per cent of the 
world's inhabitants, but book production remained— and stilt re- 
mains—ai about 1 ,5 per cent. The conference of ministers of educa- 
tion in the Arab regions in 1970 reported that, in the last decade, 
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school ulul educational cnrolnienis increased by 60 {jcr cent (the 
latcsl figures were an increase from a total of 8J^2 million in 1960, 
to 13Vi iniliioti in 1967). The same study projects an increase in 
the total cost of education in the Arab coinilries by 70 per cent 
in the next eight years. 

Shortage of trained teachers and school buildings and the re- 
stricted budgets available for textbooks make it essential to increase 
teaching resources by other means. But, where the teacher level of 
tiaining and capability is low, the te.xtbook would appear to remain 
an essenlial component of school work, 



Films in (vac/iing 

The cinema was early pressed into 
use as an educational device, although the actual use of films in 
classroom situations had to wait for a number of years. The cost 
of it\stalling projectors and screens (and later, sound equipment) in 
schools was considered a major obstacle. Even before schools were 
so equipped* however, troops of children were carefully ushered to 
cinemas by teachers and parents to sec particularly edifying films. 

The fihn has two obvious advantages in education. First, a single 
film can be seen simultaneously by a considerable nmnber of per- 
sons. Second, the movement of images can create a sense of partici- 
pation that is attainable only by the very best textbooks. 

For the developing countries, there is still another benefit. The 
audience does not have to be literate. A farmer, for example, can be 
given a demonstration of how to improve his agricultural produc- 
tion, or how to repair his machinery, at a cost considerably less 
than that of sending experts into the field. 

To the question whether he will remember what he has seen, 
without the use of an illustrated manual to which he can refer 
repeatedly, the answer has frequently been to refer to the fact that, 
of necessity, the illiterate has a good memory. In addition, an alter- 
nate, less-sophisticated device exists, the filmslrip. This can be 
used, image after image, at the pace of the slowest learner. While 
the advantage of animation has been lost, it is comparatively 
inexpensive and portable, although it requires an expert to read a 
text accompanying the pictures. 
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I'or all iticsc iciisoiis, the liliiK in its saiious forms, is now a 
permanent part of the cilucalloiia! process. 

•Since the purpose of government is to develop Uic country, 
most ilcNcioping luilioiis use liliii units in the hope that tlieir output 
will huikl the country and carry it forward,' says a Uncsco report, 
which goes on to deline the lilin-inakcr as a social engineer. 

Without Jcprecialini;^ the advantaizes of lilnis. as opposed to 
hooks^ in leaching situations, it is apparent that they suiler certain 
drawbacks. They are less llexihic in use lluin the pages of a book. 
They are used only in an essentially artificial siiuation - a hall or 
cinema - while the hook Can be read anywhere. They do not permit, 
either, the kiJid of interrelation between teacher and student that 
is the ideal ofeducalion, since the role of the audience is essentially 
passive. Finally, they are more limited in scope often than some 
of the newer audio-visual n^edia, sucli as radio and television. 

Television mul nnlio 

The right to information is a pre- 
requisite of almost all other human rights. Where there is a high 
degree of illiteracy, television and radio provide the simplest means 
of mass communication. 

Language barriers may be less difUcutt than methodology* but 
leaching by radio poses problems in every continent. 

In India, teaching programmes are needed in twelve major 
languages, and seventy-two additional languages, spoken by more 
than 100,000 people. 

Even with the use of satellite-beamed programmes, the cost of 
equipment will be high tor national resources. India will need 
40 million radio receivers and 9 million television sets to cope with 
educational transmissions. 

In recent years, Uncsco has played a part in developing rural 
programmes from over thirty stations of All India Radio. These 
broadcasts go out in many languages (including 250 dialects) for 
thirty hours a day. 

In Algeria, lessons aimed to increase adult literacy began in 
1969, as part of a Uncsco literacy pilot project. Four of the pro- 
granunes a week go out in Arabic. Unesco helped set up a pilot 
project for functional literacy for Mali Radio. The Departjncnt of 
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nduciuion of the Arab Republic of Hgypt Sound Broadcasting 
System started short llfteenMiiinutc courses in 1968. Ten thousand 
five hurtdred students followed these courses at 350 centres. 

These are only some of the most recent uses of radio and tele- 
sision, harnessed lo education in the developing countries. Add to 
them the electronic printer and, ultimately, facsimile transmission 
and the potential is realized for advanced teaching-machine sys- 
tems linked directly to television receivers in the classroom. 

I'acsunile transmission for transmitting logistics or whole pages 
of newspapers opens up vast cdaeationat possibilities. As in most 
printing techniques, newspaper needs have allowed a capital outlay 
by manufacturers for research and development which, ultimately, 
benefits educational publishing. The AT-3 Telencws has been de- 
veloped by a Japanese daily to overcome theditllculty of distribution 
in tlie congested traftic conditions in Tokyo. Weather condi- 
tions in Scandinavian countries are encouraging national new^s- 
papcfs to develop the same techniques. The limitations of road* 
rail and air networks can similarly be overcome in developing 
regions, 

Facsimile transmission systems will provide a needed link in the 
total systems for nations to interchange live television programmes 
in colour, for programmed {earning and general education. 

A further development is the use of tape-to-fdm transfer tech- 
niques which allow the making of educational Jihns on television 
tapes and transferring them for projection on wide screen in con- 
ventional cinemas. This process brings film-making nearer to tele- 
vision production, thus making it possible for more immediate 
shooting and distribution than was ever possible by conventional 
photographic methods. 

*Space communication is cvoKing at a time when ifiere is w^orld- 
wide need for the expansion of toliTommunication to transmit a 
greater volume of words and images over greater distances... 
these techniques contribute to telecommunication as a whole and 
Ihcy will do so to an increasing extent.. . [they] will enhance the 
role of these mass media in the dissemination of information, the 
rapid spread of education and culture/ says Space Communkaiiou 
and tlw Mass Media, a Unesco report. 

The use of computers, pholosetting machines, films, radio and 
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oilier ;uKlio-\isiKil teaching devices aiui even satellites are all 
extensions of graphic-coininunicatioii syslcins, 

All arc powerful tools to cxteiu! man's capability lo teach and 
learn. 

The choice or technology is wide, hut the means anJ experience 
is still limited where it is niosl needcd-'ii\ the developing countries, 

With the advent ofthe new n\cdia, there has been a re-examina- 
tion of the use of books for education, and w ith it a reslatemcnJ of 
old criticisms. *The book, isolates the reader and his responses and 
tends to separate him from the powerful oral inlliienccs of lumily 
and teacher,' said Noil Postman in Telvvision and the Teiulun\ji of 
Dii^lisli, Uul no n\eU\od has been tound lo begin lo repltvce \hc 
most practical and cheapest way of communicating ideas directly 
between the most skilled specialist teacher (the author) and a child, 
at the pace of every child in a class. The ability to turn back pages 
again and again until the facts are grasped, and at the same time 
to have the whole text at hand— in ihc classroom^ at home or on 
holiday— still provides the most powerful und unique resources 
lor literacy or advanced education. While printers and tlie makers 
of films and television provide technical training, there is a real 
need now for editors with a broad know ledge of all the technologies 
before it is possible to use other media cQectively in developed as 
well as developing countries. 

The editor's place has been an uneasy one in hook production 
in the past, too often regarded by the author as a technician be- 
devilled by printing dcvail and by the printer as a semi-skilled 
designer trespassing on his own hallowed ground. As for the book 
designer* he is an essential collaborator with the author and editor 
in creating books. 

pAcn with production specialists to hand, the editor's job is to 
give visible shape to the words and ideas of llie author in the most 
understandable form— whatever the medium. 

If these ideas can be conveyed better in another mediunii taking 
account of all the factors, then the editor's decision may well be 
final in a new context in the next twenty years. 'Those vs'ho have a 
relatively direct vision of facts arc often incapable of translating 
their vision into words, while those who possess the words have 
usually lost the vision.' With these words, Bertrand Russell sums 
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up acutely the dilcmnuis of the author- editor relationship that will 
arise al the planning stage of teaching programmes in the nexi 
deciulc. 

It matters little it* within the industrial complex of educational 
printing and publishing the editor is regarded as an artist, tech- 
nical writer or a systems man (he already has to have an element 
of all three in his niakc-up and training); what matters is what he 
doe's and how he can best be trained tor his job. The eJitor plays 
his part in the design or typography of a book. Karl Gcrslner 
described typography as *an art no! in spite of its serving a purpose, 
but for that very reason. The role of the designer lies not at the 
margin of the task, but at its very centre'. 

If the editor's job is— as it must be— to shape ideas, words and 
pictures tor any of the media, his role— with that of the author 
and film-maker at the very centre— must be recognized and defined, 
and training resources set up. 

Training in publishing for print 

Those who will be responsible for 
the design and editing of books in Ihc Jtcxt twenty years will have 
their work intlucncod by three major factors, The first will be the 
ever-increasing volume of production by oiTset, with illustration 
quality and layout so far generally available only in high-priced art 
books. 

Second, high-speed photocomposing machines already provide 
editors and designers with new challenges in creating printed 
matter, whether it is a half-million run for a children*s first reader 
or a title page for a 1 ,000-copy edition of a learned treatise. 

Third, both editors and designers will be influenced by visual 
display systems already available in computer installations. 

These systems allow an editor to correct or change a text and 
see the cITcct of these corrections on a visual display similar to a 
domestic television screen connected to a computer in which the 
basic text is stored. Models have already been developed to display 
eight to ten lines of textual nmiter which can be projected on the 
screen. Although such systems at the moment have limited typo- 
graphical refmenientt the fact that any printed matter, from a 
dictionary to a directory, can be updated and re^stored, and 
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ultimately reset on ii linecasling or pholoconiposing system, opoiis 
up iniinense possibilities. Composition, whether it is set through n 
computer or miiniiully created^ is a part of the creative design and 
editorial system. 

rc.xtbook writers, artists and editors require unusual charac- 
teristics and education. As the AUC of Utenam* {Uncsco, 1965) 
emphasizes: ^Writing and illustrating simple books is no simple 
nuilter. U is both a science and an art. A science, because il has a 
whole set of rules and techniques . an art, because the books 
arc . . . lilcraUirc/ 

Along with the mechanical changes ahead are a vast number of 
creative changes. Vov example^ group textbook authorship is now 
more and more common, with teachers, psychologists and illus- 
trators joining forces. Kurthermore, the very visual potentialities 
are bound to ha\o their effect on the text of general books and 
even of poetry and literature. 

Despite the enormous increase in the number of book lilies 
produced in the last half century the average printing numbers, 
excluding best-sellers, reprints or classics and certain educational 
books, is still a surprisingly low one. \i took until the middle of 
the sixtcenih century to reach an average printing number of 1,000 
copies per title in Europe, By the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, print runs, per title, averaged between 2,500 and 3,000 
copies; this continued into the early 1900s. 

Three-quarters of the way through the twentieth century, it is 
estimated that 80 per cent of all printed matter is outdated in ten 
to fifteen >ears and some 90 per cent probably within twenty years. 

Until recently, encyclopaedias and many textbooks remained in 
print, unchanged for many years, No\V, the speed with which infor- 
mation is either outdated or requires some amendment of one sort 
or another may amount in less than two years to 40 per cent or 50 
per cent of the original text. The long tradition of skills in the 
hot-mcta!composing rooin, in make-up, lineinsertion, makingspacc 
and reducing overrun matter, has permitted this to be done by 
authors and editors in the developed countries. 

The combined efforts of printers and publishers demand higher 
standards of skill and training and a greater knowledge, in real 
technical terms, of the other man's job, [n addition, the vastly 
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increasCil iinosiineiils in in;Ucrials deiiKiiul mori? exacting manage- 
rial ubilily uiul techniques. If publishing is industry— us no one 
now ticnies' -it calls for industrial nKinagemcnt capacity. 

Both at the shop lloor and at management level, problems of 
retraining have to bo faced. All new systems require changes in 
day-lO'day working methods. In printing, the changes may not be 
as ditlk'ult as they would appear at first glance. The compositor 
who has been trained for conventional systems o.i a hol-nictal 
linecaster, when faced with a photocomposing keyboard^ does not 
have to adjust n:entally or physically to any great extent. A period 
of a few weeks to a month or two is all that is required for a trained 
operator on a high-speed tinecosier to learn the keyboard layout 
and operations retjuired by a telctypesetling s>slem or a film- 
composition keyboard. The major changes arc in production 
routines: (he balance of keyboards to filmsetters required, methods 
of film processing, (he retraining of hand compositors (ol^ten ex* 
pcricnced for nKiny years in metal make-up) to handle film by 
scalpel and to insert correction matter by visual alignment. 

One factor stands out in printing technology now and will 
continue to be the first consideration in planning (or training in 
the era of changes in the next twenty years, that is, that book 
production, in developed or developing countries, will be done 
more and more by systems, and less and less by individual machine 
concepts, as ha\e existed in the past. 

This already applies in the largest book-producing countries, in 
the field of integrated computer filrisetting systems, web olTsel and 
semi-automated book binding. 

In ll\e developing countries, education itself is not only a great 
concept, but increasingly also a vast technical industry, which must 
phin its strategy. 

By 19B0, the world labour force will have increased by 280 mil- 
lion, the oscrwhelming majority from developing countries. There 
is not only an obligation to provide the means to the end —text- 
books— but a lurther obligation on all nations to prevent an un- 
employment explosion in uie developing countries. 

The 226 million additional unemployed, which the rnternational 
Labour Organisation forecasts by 1980 in the developing countries, 
are not only a statistic: they are the young people of today. 
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Hvcti if the iiKMns ;\re provided to supply ciiouali textbooks Ibr 
literacy, tliere is the iuidilioiial need to train the labour force for 
boiler jobs. This also means ihal the printing and publishing 
industries in dc\ eloping countries must consider their methods i nd 
training as part of i'aeir nation's eniploymcni policy. In printing 
and publishiiig, this /n\o!\es Ihc ^^rcater use of intetmcdiatc c. h- 
uology. 

The use of established composing systems, simple ueb-otTset 
presses ond ancillary equipment in developing regions must take 
aecount oFthe le\els of increased eniploymcnt> production, training 
and maintenance which nnist be achieved as part of the strategy 
10 combat: first, uncmployjiient, described us the world's un- 
natural disaster, and second— illiteracy. 
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Distribution 

Bookshops 

In an era of change and lalk of 
cluingc the bookseller who maintains a supply of volumes on his 
premises is probably tilW llie mainstay of the book trade— altliougli 
not necessarily of every publisher— and is likely to remain so for a 
considerable (ime to come. Nevertheless, in the face of competition 
from MVee' lending libraries, direct selling by publishers to the 
public and the availability of books in outlets other than book- 
shops, the survival of the bookseller is something of a mystery. 
This mere fact of survival^ and often not only survival but develop- 
ment and growth, is surely proof that bookshops are an essential 
part of the coninuinity. This does not mean thai the conuiiunity is 
conscious of this and gives bookshops the support they need. Far 
too many parts of the worlds and not only the developing countries, 
lack adequate bookshops and far too many shops arc finding that 
soaring costs of all kinds are depressing their net profit margins 
to 3 per cent to 4 per cent of turnover. 

For the majority of publishers the bookshop is the essential link 
in the distribution chain. In spile of price increases in recent years 
most books are still relatively cheap in developed countries and, 
unlike more expensive items such as motor-cars, their display 
cannot be (eft to comparatively few main dealers. Stili less can 
individual publishers afford to display their wares throughout the 
world, or even to their domestic market. The bookshop, then, is the 
publisher's display case» and more than that» the good booksclier 
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can be his touchsionc of public tustc and demand. Through con* 
tact \vi(h «he bookseHcr (usually via u sales re[wscnti|livc) <hc 
publisher is ublc to assess the probable demand more accurately 
than nnglu otherwise be possible. Local factors can have an im- 
portant bearing on the sale of a particular title, and hero ihe advice 
of the bookseller who knows his customers and his locality can be 
invaluable, enabling both the publisher and the public to benefit 
from lower prices thanks to tlie publisher's more accurate 
costing. 

The demand for certain types of books— textbooks, tertiary level 
educational books and books for such professions as medicine and 
the law— can be foretold fairly accurately by the publisher. Never- 
theless, the publisher must rely on the bookscHcrs to stock not only 
these 'safe' titles and the best-sellers but the host of other titles 
which the reader is unlikely to buy unless they are readily to hand 
or can be ordered with the minimum of trouble^ At its least, the 
bookshop provides a service for the impulse buyer who may only 
be looking for a present to give and a place where the reader and 
potential buyer may brovvae. At its best* the bookshop, particularly 
the specialist bookshop in a university town, offers all this plus the 
advantage of skilled advice to the reader on books in his or her 
special subject or interest. In developing countries the bookseller is 
often Ihe only source of book supply and these are the countries 
where the need is greatest and the resources for supplying it least, 

The demand not only for specialized books but for books at all 
educational feve!s, many of which have to be imported, puts a 
heavy strain on the distribution machinery* The bookseller may 
be able to order through local agents representing foreign publishers 
but otherwise must order direct from overseas. He must therefore 
know his market thoroughly or risk heavy loss through under- or 
over-ordering and costly delays. Books ordered from abroad may 
also involve customs clearance at the point of entry and the extra 
expense of using an agent if the business is located at a distant point, 
More often than tiot in dcvoloping countries there is no national 
systen^ of distribution availabic to him and Iv. must make his own 
arran^en)ents with a transport conpany. 

In terms of the over-all pattern of distribution the bookshop is 
virtually an adjunct of the publisher's warehouse* taking stock in 
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qiuinlily ami passing it on to the individual cusloniei. Bui il is 
something moa\ because at the saine time (he boakshopsliniutatcs 
demand by the more lad of having books locally available on dis- 
play and Tor sale. Tv')gcther with Ihc local public library (if there is 
one), it is in fact the main source for meeting local book needs. 

In recent years it has become apparent that love of books in 
itself does not guarantee success as a bookseller. As the book 
trade becomes increasingly professional, and to some extent more 
commercial, il is the professionally trained bookseller who witt 
succeed, 

Many developed countries have for years had a highly developed 
system of training, ansl this has been emulated elsewhere. In devel- 
oping regions, where the needs are greatest, countries snch as India 
and Pakistan have organized courses for bookseller training, often 
with the help and guidance of Unesco. Additionally, developed 
countries frequently provide training for booksellers from over- 
seas. Some, such as the British Book Dcvetopment Council, have 
bookseller ofllcers w hose job it is to visit overseas countries to train 
local booksellers, particularly Ihc university bookseller. Training 
is becoming increasingly important in a business which, owing to 
the sheer number of titles published, grows more and more com- 
plicated and requires professional skills probably higher than for 
other retailers. 

Not all bookshops, unfortunately, provide the ideal high stand- 
ards of stocking and service that both the pubfic and publ/shers 
require. In addition, in order to survive, many sell other items: 
stationery, toys, leather goods and so forth. Bookselling is not uni- 
versally profitable. Often, too, shops which are mainly concerned 
with an entirely different business sell books as a supplement to 
their main interest— sports goods shops and gardening shops are 
obvious e.xan)p!es. To a greater or lesser degree, ho\ve\er, all are 
essential to the distribution chain. 

Libraries 

Bookshops are concerned in the 
first place with book purchasers, but there is a larger section of the 
community to be catered for— the book borrower. Given the abun- 
dance of titles available, few can afford to buy all the books they 
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wisli to nor can Ihcy alVoul the room to store Ukmu. In 
iuKlilioi), many works of reference arc needed only oecasionalty 
and probably ilo not jusiily purchase by the individuaL There- 
Tore* lor the book borrower and the researcher seekh^g reference 
nuucfial and for information retrieval i^enerally, a vast network 
of h'braries has been buiU up tliroughoiu the world. As with book* 
shops, tlie libraries in Die developi/)g countries are usually less 
well-endowed with funds and books, but in many developing 
countries the esiaWishmeni of a soundly based, professionally run 
library syslen) is properly given high priority on both educational 
and social grounds. 

There are many types of libraries: national and public libraries 
where the buijdings and the stock (books, periodicals, newspapers, 
niicrofiche and microfdni, gramophone records) arc paid for out 
of public funds, as are the salaries of the> usually, professionally 
trained staff, and the use of the facilities is freely available to the 
public; university libraries, for use by faculty and students— often 
holding multiple copies of certain titles which are available on long 
loan: school libraries, supplementing textbooks; specialist libraries 
forming part of professional or government institutions; industrial 
libraries operated by companies to provide reference r iaterial and 
perhaps textbooks for their staff; commercial libraries from which 
books can be borrowed on* payment of an annual s'lbscription or 
a small rental charge per book. These latter are decrtasingin num- 
ber as the facilities ottered by the public libraries steadily improve. 
In most countries the Tree' public libraries are maintained by the 
taxpayer by way of national or local taxes, so that using a commer- 
cial library may mean in some ways paying twice over for the same 
service. At one time the commercial libraries had the advantage of 
more recently published titles and newer stock. Over the last 
twcniy years or so this advantage has been reduced as more money 
has been devoted to the public libraries, which in imny countries 
can now offer the borrower the latest lilies, including entertainment 
reading, a reserve service for books out on loan and an obtain* 
to-order service, either through the inter-library !oan system or by 
purchase. In developing countries library service of all kinds and 
at all levels are still, generally, regrettably inadequate. That is where 
the hunger is. Literacy languishes unless constantly fed. 
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Libraries are u vital I'nk in ihc chaiu of dislrilnitioii which means, 
basically, iranstcrring a book from a publisher's warehouse to the 
iilliniate reader. Not only do libraries nuikc books available to 
tliose who would not otherwise be able to read them, either tor 
lack of money or lack of a local bookshop, libraries, in particular 
children's libraries, can a!so encourage and develop the habit and 
practice of reading. 

It is sometimes argued that the existence of libraries militates 
against the sale of books in shops, but there is little evidence to 
conllrm this. While one copy of a title in a public library may be 
loaned eighty times or more, it is improbable that all those eighty 
people would have purchased a copy had they not been able to 
borrow it. Possibly one or two jnight have done so. Ncverincless, 
many people who would not generally enter a bookshop will use a 
library, and in cours-: of time may become interested in ow^ning as 
well as reading books. In developing countries^ where books are so 
scarce, libraries have of course an exceptional social importance. 

For the publisher, library buying can help aviterially in under- 
writing the cost of producing a title. Library requirements can be 
forecast with a fair degree of accuracy and this helps to determine 
the number of copies printed. Library business, at least in most 
countries, can also provide useful basic turnover for the local book- 
seller, w hich in turn contributes to tlu wider distribution of books 
as it enables the bookseller, supported by his firm library orders, to 
buy speculatively to meet the demand of the general public. 

In North America libraries are often supplied direct b> publishers 
or by wholesalers, but in Europe, Australasia and indeed in most 
other parts of the w orld, libraries are supplied by bookshops. These 
may be specialist bookshops or library suppliers' who concentrate 
on serving libraries rather than the general public. These suppliers 
often orter specially reinforced library bindings, plastic covers and 
other services that libraries need, but the principle remains the 
same. Supply is \ ia a bookseller. Few of the developing countries 
with the exception of (ndia have highly developed publishing 
}«dus{ries of their ovvr), and usually they have an enormous terri- 
tory to cover. India has, it may be noted, made it a practice to 
lend its publishing and bookselling expertise to neighbouring 
countries in Soulh-East Asia. 
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Ikvaua^ lihnirics, like booksliops, exist to scrse the public, ami, 
unlike bookshops, are supported by local or national taxation, it 
is argucti that ihcy liave a responsibility to support local bookshops 
by giving iheni their business, 'lluis, iis noied earlier, on the basis 
of tliis 'assurect' library business bookshops can order extra copies 
both for display and sale to the public. 

Inter-library loans 

One method of distribution— to 
be more pi vjcise, circulation— of books and printed jiiattcr which 
does not attract a great deal of public aUcntioii is the system of 
imer-library loans. Such loans are cxtrcJitcly important in ensuring 
the widest possible dissemination of books. 

As with hooksellcrs, so with libraries. Few can afford, in terms 
of space or money, to hold a copy of every book a reader might 
require. The national libraries in many countries, to which pub* 
h'shers are usually required by law to donate copies of every 
publication, try to be comprehensive, but even they fmd it difllcult. 
The problem is exacerbated where the national library is the reposi- 
tory of interj)ational publications. Increasingly, material is being 
stored on microfilm, or by similar jnethods, simply because lack of 
space— even in the great national libraries— makes it impossible 
to do othersvise. 

For the library— whether it be a public library, a university 
library, or a specialist library of one kind or another— the only 
solution to this problem is inter-library lending. Most countries, at 
least those tbriunatc enough to possess wcll-esiablished libraries, 
operate a centrally controlled system whereby a library receiving 
a request for a title not in stock can make a requisition for it and, 
if the title is available at another library and is not in use, can 
obtain it on loan, This system is particularly valuable where a local 
library, with necessarily limited resources, may have one or two 
readers with specialized interests. The local library could not afford 
to cater fully for the interests of just two or three readers, because 
book funds must obviously be used to the benefit of all. The inter- 
library lending arrangement can make available to these readers 
the resources of the best libraries in the country specializing in their 
particular interest. As the amount of printed material available 
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and being piiblisiicd increases each year, libraries arc makinggrcuter 
use of this facility, and the imer-library loan systctns arc more and 
more being operated with the help of computers. 

In many countiics there are also regional inter-library lending 
systems, with individual libraries specializing in dilferent subjects; in 
this way the libraries of the region together can cover several spc* 
eiatizations and need call less on the national centre. 

The principle of inter-library lending of publications is not 
confined to a national level. For very many years the major national 
libraries of the world have had arrangements providing for an 
exchange of publications, particularly State documents, with their, 
overseas opposite numbers, or sometimes direct with other govern- 
ments. Additionally, many specialist libraries operate a regular 
gift exchange of books or journals so as to overcome currency 
dirtlculties. The growth of modern technology has made it vitally 
important that these arrangements be enlarged and extended to 
cover libraries other than the national institutions, important 
though they are. 

First, the outstanding advances in science and technology m the 
past few years have brought with them an enormous increase in the 
amount of printed nuilter available, Perhaps *hc most startling 
growth can be seen in the number of scientific journals available* 
At the beginning of this century there were probably some 10,000 
scientific journals published throughout the world. By I960 this 
figure had risen to 100,000. ff the increase continues at this rate, 
there could well be over a million journals being published by the 
year 2000. Secondly, the technology of book and journal production 
has itself improved, thus nuking it possible for many more publi- 
cations to be issued. The growth in the number of paperback titlei 
published, referred to elsewhere, is probably the most obvious 
example of this. 

The lending and exchange of publications and documents on 
an international basis is essential to the free flow of ideas and 
know ledge throughout the world. Just as at a national level the 
libraries and institutions need to assist each other, so on an inter- 
national level it is not feasible for a library in one country, however 
large, to store the world's publieations. 

The importance of inter-library leading and exchange on an 
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interiKiiionul scale bocJi Ailly iiiulcrslood by Uncsco, which in 
1958 adopied two conwiilions: the Coinenlion Concerning the 
liUernational fixchantc of Publications anJ the Coiuentian Con- 
cerning: ilio Exchange of OITicial Publications aiui OoNcrnmcnl 
Documents between Slates. These became operatiNC in 1961. In 
sonic countries where the arrangements for international lending 
and exchange arc not handled by the national libraries, special 
exchange centres haNc been established. 

The international exchange of publications is not confined to 
developed countries, nor is it alTected by political considerations, 
exchanges take place between countries of vastly dillcrcnt political 
persuasions, and even involve gowrnnicnts in exile who may still 
be issuing ollieial docuntents. 

Apart from ihcse 'ofViciar arrangements, a greal deal of lending 
and exchange takes place between academic and learned societies, 
universities and libraries on an international basis, quite inform- 
ally. 

One result of the growth of inter-library lending and exchange 
has been the standardi/r.lion of bibliographical references, changes 
in califtuguing practices, and the standardization of title abbrevia- 
tions, all of w hich help to make lending and exchange caster. The 
introduction, in 1967, of the Standard Book Number— now adopted 
as an International Standard Book Number by the International 
Organization for Standardization (ISO)— will also greatly facilitate 
this interchange^ particularly where the use of computers is in- 
volved. A similar standard-numbering system forjournals has been 
devised on an international basis. 

So long as the annual output of books, journals and other printed 
matter continues to increase — and at present it shows little sign of 
doing otherwise— so long will it be impossible for any library or 
institution to meet every reader's requirements. In these cir- 
cumstances, inter-library lending and exchange on a national or 
international basis is inmost certain to grows both in scale and 
importance. It is an important contribution to meeting the book 
hunger. 

Bookshops and libraries are two major and longest-estabhshed 
media lor the distribution of books to the would-be reader. How- 
ever, so \ast is the output of titles each year— and there is little 
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oJition. Hossc\cu ilic hook-club cnliliuns arc almost always rc- 
coi,Mii/ahly clilVcrcni from ihc iraJc edition and usually lower in 
price, althouiih the tnenibcrs norin;illy pay postage niul packing 
co>ls oxer and above llie club price. 

MoNl clubs solicit mcnibersliip by press or direcl-niail advertising, 
and nicinbership may be direct N\itli the club or via a bookshop. 
TlkTe are some who argiic that book clubs, like libraries, can be 
detrinientiil to the traditional bookshop, but available evidence 
teiuls to indicate that the clubs cater for additional readers: those 
who for one reason or another prefer to have Ihdr books delivered 
to their homes and their choice narrowed to a rehilively restricted 
selection of titles, either to their literary tastes or to their profes- 
sionai or an\ateur specializations (e.g, engineering, cooking, gar- 
dening, elc^). 

Direct selling 

For many years encyclopaedias 
have been sold by direct mail and from door to door. The majority 
of encyclopaedias are expensive because, of course, they encompass 
a wide range of knowledge, information, comment and illustration, 
and need constantly to be updated. The best of them might be 
called libraries of knowledge in capsule form, Booksellers may be 
reluctant to invest in stocking such works and, because of the price, 
the potential buyer understandably needs time to examine a speci- 
men copy. The direct offer is therefore the logical answer. Often, 
too, encyclopaedias are purchased by instalments, as arranged by 
the publisher's representative. 

More recently selling by direct mail in developed countries has 
extended beyond the encyclopaedia market, although it still tends 
to apply to the more expensive books. The eosl of direct mail itself 
is usually high and the wastage of cosily brochures and postage can 
be quite considerable. The books oiTered in this way are more often 
than not expensive art books, cookery or gardening books, or 
books of the self-instruction variety. Favourable pre-publication 
prices are frequently offered. Some internationally famous magazines 
are also sold in this way and for a number of publishers this is a 
most important chiinnel of distribution, even in countries with an 
established Iradilioniil bookshop distribution system. In some 
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developing countries direct mail to the customer may be the only 
method of distribution available* although in such cases the type of 
books involved witl be vastly ditVerent— often low-priced editions 
of e<5sv;uia! textbooks or reference works. The bookseller in a 
developing country hai a particular responsibility lo serve local and 
national ncc.ls, both from his shop and by mail, and consequently 
he also needs both local and national support from institutional 
customers such as libraries. 

Another direct selling method which has con^c to the fore recc illy 
in some countries is the *premiun^ olfer'. usually a book olTere 1 as 
a bonus to the purchaser of a completely unrelated item, for 
example, a tin of colTee. The purchaser must collect a stipu ated 
number of coupons which are sent to the manufacturer in exchange 
for a book. This olYers another means of bringing books to those 
who might not consider exploring a bookshop. 

Whether it be by bookshop, library or direct mail, the eventual 
aim is the same: lo bring together the book and (he reader. With 
millions of readers and potential readers of thousands of titles, this 
dislribuii.-n problem must be a continual challenge. 

In developing countries, where populations are generally large 
(by Uuropcan standards) in relation lo the geographic area, the 
bookseller has a particularly heavy responsibility. Kc must try to 
cater for the needs of a community which may include students at 
ali levels of education, local professional men and women such as 
doctors and lawyers, as well as the cullJiral and literary demands of 
his community. U:>u;illy he will have to purchase the books he 
needs (generally in anticipation of the needs of his customers) 
months ahead of their actual demand* and also he must be wilting 
to place special orders, knowing that it may be a month or two 
before he can hope lo supply his customer. If in the meantime the 
customer has changed his mind, or has happened to find another 
source or supply, the bookseller is left with w^hat may well prove 
to be a costly but unsaliiablc volume on his shelves. Satisfying the 
specialist's book hunger can be costly* 

To minimize these and similar risks, governments in niany of the 
developing countries have ensured that the major part of the 
school-book business is handled by the booksellers and have 
encouraged the bookselling profession by tax concessions (similar 
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money ami energy are bciny expended on customers of little 
individual value, but how many business-^ can alTord to jeilison 
10 per ecni of their turnover, however diiuv .u it may be to handle? 
There is also the fnci thai books are soniciliing more than com- 
mercial commodities. The reader expects a book to be available in 
circumstances which would be considered economically absurd by 
other trades* and rurthcrmore the book trade expects and tries to 
provide this service— particuhirly in developing coiinlrics, where the 
need is greatest and the financial reward less. 

Hence, the importance ol* the publisher's dislrilnilion expert has 
increased; he is usually a member of the board of equal rank with 
his editorial and production colleagues and quite often recruited 
tVom outside the trade. This is an encouraging sign, but the distribu- 
tion director cannot achieve miracles overnight; he is faced with 
the basic problem that no bookshop can possibly slock even one 
copy of each of the hundreds of thousands of titles in print, This 
means inevitably a constant and growing tlow of single-copy 
orders, \sliich are not only costly to handle in themselves but can 
easily delay the How of larger ordeis through the publisher's 
warehouse* 

In Scandinavia and in the Netherlands the trade has its own 
irade-warehousc and delivery service, organized to reduce costs by 
bulking together the orders from many publishers for the same 
customer, but it is not certain whether these organi2ations coukl 
function as efticienlly in countries where both the publishing in- 
dustry and the geographical area are larger. Interesting cirorls 
have been made in the United Slates and, of course, in the socialist 
countries where the profit motive is not the dominant factor. 

Cosi^ of distribution 

The cost of distribution is re- 
tlected in the published price* Whether warehousing, invoicing, 
packing and dispatching be handled electronically (computers), 
mechanically or manually, it still costs money--on average some 
10 per cent to W/i per cent of turnover (to which should be added 
the cost of accounting and accounts coliection), possibly 7 per cent 
or more of the published price. 
These percentages are based on cost of distribution somewhat 
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narrowly coitrincc! ti> vvaroluniso aiul invoicing procedures, but the 
booksclier^s discount is also part of the disiribulioji cost, hecause 
ssilhout him the eventual reader cannot be reached. The (rend today 
is to grant larger discounts to booksellers to help them meet the 
increasing costs whicl/they lace in common with other retailers. 
This helps the publisher to increase sales and the reader to have 
access to the \side range of books that are published. A pattern is 
emerging of preferential terms granted not only on the si/e of an 
order but also accorditig (o the quality of the bookshop. 

Hookselling* like publishing* is becoming iiK^reasingly pro- 
fessional and for the good stockholding bookseller-'-an essential 
pint of the distribution process— to remain in business the shop 
must be: attractive to customers; probably centrally sited (which 
means an expensive rental); well stocked and siarted with trained 
personneh many of whom will be specialists in a particular subject. 
Groups of booksellers sharing a common interest in a particular 
held of bookselling— such as the European Group of Scientific 
and Technical Booksellers* the Scandinavian University Book- 
sellers* Group, or with an interest in raising standards generally, 
such us the Charier Group of the Booksellers' Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland- -are looking to publishers for suppor(, as 
also arc general and, more particularly, specialist booksellers in 
developing countries. 

Generally speaking discounts have riscji in the last five years. 
The book which carried a 35 per cent discount will as likely as not 
now be subject to a 37'/; per cent or 40 per cent discount. The 
30 per cent discount book will now be 35 per cent, and the 25 per 
cent discount book now 30 per cent. Unfortunately it is dillicult to 
generalize because there are probably as many diflerent terms of 
supply as there are publishers. This, in itself, does not help to 
reduce the cost of distribution. Standard, rationalized discounts 
would save time and money, but there are many difficulties in the 
way. 

Terms are most frequently related to the type of book and to the 
si/e of the order. A bookseller will normally rccci e a smaller 
discount oil a meilical book than on a novel, lor example, because 
the ij jlihood is that the market lor the former is assured so that 
the bookseller is at relatively little risks whereas the novel is 
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probably a speculative purchase. Oa the novel the bookseller will 
receive a larger discount to pay him for displaying the title, a»)d 
possibly to compensate him to some extent if he is unsuccessful in 
sclHng it. On the other hand, he may not always be able to return 
unsold copies as easily as with a technical book. 

School textbooks are usually subject (o rehuively low discounts 
because they are normally purchased in quanliiy, and the price of 
such books should lit any case be kept as tow as possible. In 
developii»g countries school books often represent a major part of 
booksellers' business. Tlie need to satisfy ihe market at the lowest 
possible price must be carefully balanced against the parallel need 
for booksellers to make enough profit to stay in business. The State 
itself in many cases should take direct action, for healthy book* 
shops are of great benefit to the whole community. 

Like any olhcr distribution cost, the bookseller's discount must be 
rcilccted in the published price. Because the author's payment is 
usually by way of royalty related to the published price and because 
the publisher needs u margin if he is to continue publishing, an 
increase of 5 per cent in a bookseller's discount can mean a rise 
of between ! 5 per cent and 20 per cent in the published price. There 
is an enormous demand for books throughout the world* but the 
need is often greatest among those who are least able to afford 
high prices, for example, among students, particularly in the 
developing countries. 

The published price of a book, which to some extent governs the 
bookseller's discount/ is determined by many factors: the produc- 
tion cost, paper, typesetting, printing and binding, the author's 
royalty, and the publisher's expenses, staff, warehouse, oflice 
premises, advertising, etc. and the numlxv of copies printed. The 
larger the number the tower the unit cost, within reason, and the 
lower the published price: 

Imported books 

The local selling price of an 
imported book is almost invariably higher than its price in the 
country of publication. This is understandable because in addition 
to the cost of the book there is the cost of freight, insurance and 
currency- -it costs tnoncy to make payment to another country- - 
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und the bookseller buying an imported book usually take^ u 
greater stock risk: he buys in larger quantities because replacement 
stock takes longer lo arrive, and an additional margin is required 
by the bookseller to cover the extra risk ot^msaleable stock, for he 
may not liave the same opportunities as the home bookseller* <o 
examine iudividual books in advance* 

In most countries there are established schedules of retail selling 
prices tor imported books. These relate the local selling price (o 
the bookseller's invoiced cost or to the discount received from the 
publislx^r. In F.uropc it isconmion to establish a local selling price 
by converting the original published price at a rate something 
above tlie otVicial rate of exchange of the currency concerned. In 
the developing countries of Africa and Asia the local selling price 
of imported books may well be determined by the authorities, who 
are naturally anxious that educational books in particular arc made 
available al the lowest possible prices. Even in these countries* 
however, the bookseller is normally allowed to add a little lo the 
original published price to cover the additional cost factors already 
mentioned. 

Costs of postal, ^oad, sea and air transport 

The visible and direct distribu- 
lion cost is the charge for physically transporting a book from the 
publisher's warehouse to the bookseller and ultimate reader. 

Ideally, and most economically, a publisher prefers to move 
large quantities of books at one time lo one destination. The same 
is true of all businesses, but it is not always possible. In tad, far 
more often books arc handled in small quantities and this, com- 
bined with the fact that many books have a relatively low published 
price and a comparatively high weight, makes their physical 
transport expensive in relation lo their value. 

Where it is possible to deal in sizeable consignments, books are 
usually carried by road or rail to the home bookseller and by sea 
freight to the overseas customer. 

Let us take domestic distribution first. Road and rail transport 
tends lo become increasingly expensive each year and is often 
unsuitable for books. Where these methods can be used they add 
relatively little to the cost of a book because the cost of transport 
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usually umounis lo lilile more tlum 3 lo 5 per cent of the publishctl 
price. However, apart from the question of rising charges, there is 
the problem that when goods are sent by rail they first have to be 
conveyed to the station of departure and then carried, by road, to 
the bookseller from the station of destination. Not only does 
multiple lumdling in this way increase the risk of damage* but it can 
mean delays. Railways must endeavour to operate economically, 
hence the publisher is required to cover delivery lo the station— and 
at the receiving end delivery is delayed until there is a large enough 
load lo justify sending out a vehicle for local delivery. 

Road transport has in theory an advantage over rail as door- 
to-door service with only ot^e Kandling is possible. In practice, 
however, door-to-door delivery is rare. More often, goods are 
carried for the main part of the journey on large vehicles and trans- 
ferred at local depots to smaller vehicles for delivery in the sur* 
rounding area, As with rail, there is always the risk that a consign- 
ment will be delayed at such a depot until it is economically worth 
while to send it on its way, with perhaps a delay of se\ eral days. 

Such delay in delivering books can be cxlrefhely serious for the 
bookseller. The reader has come to expect perhaps a higher standard 
of service from the book trade than from other trades, particularly 
in the developed countries with a sophisticated, well-established 
publishing and bookselling system. Whether a book is N^antcd for 
pleasure, study or work, it is usually wanted quickly. The current 
novel can speedily become out of date, the book for study is 
needed at the beginning of term and the book for work at the start 
of an apprenticeship or in connexion with a particular project. 

Tnuh (klhery services 

To overcome these problems the 
book trade in many countries operates its own trade deli\ery 
service. This is so in the Netherlands and Scandinavia, and in 
the United Kingdom there is a publishers' and booksellers' parcel 
delivery service. This latter uses a combination of freight trains 
covering long distances during the night, depots where the rail 
consignments are off-loaded and fleets of vans lo make local 
deliveries. 

Because such a \ast number of titles is published each year no 
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bookseller can hope to stock thcin all, and in eoMseqiienee the 
publisher rinisl expect to recei\c a constant How of orders und re- 
orders, often for one or two copies. For these orders the easiest— 
Ihouiih not, a[;is, the most ceononiiea!- -method of dispatch is by 
post. Door'to-door delivery is assured iH a reasonable speed, but 
only at a price. 

In $omc countries ihe Post Oflice has ceased to he a service 
industry, possibly subsidized by iheiiovernmenl, and instead is now 
a conunereial, revenue-earning enterprise expeeicd to pay its way 
and make profits. 

The special position of books and publienlions is recognized by 
sonw postal administrations by a special rale— a sprinted ^aper 
rate' or its equivalent. However, even this favourable rale can be 
expensive. In the United Kingdom, for example, where the special 
prinled-paper rale for internal mail has now been abolished, it is 
likely to be close to 7Vi per cent of the published price. 

hitvnutttonit} carriage 

The movement of books inter-' 
nationally has its own [>ariicular problems. Large consignments 
can be sent by sea freight, but although relatively economical— and 
only relali\ely because freight rates are rising steadily— it has 
drawbacks, the n^ain one being the time taken in transit. For 
example, books sent by sea from Europe to Asia would be on 
voyage for something like live weeks, dock to dock. To this must 
be added the time taken between dock and warehouse at each end. 
The cost is thus in tlie region of almost 18 cents a kilo from dock to 
dock, plus the charges of transport from warehouse to port of 
dispatch and ihe eventual cost of sending the books from the port of 
unloading to the warehouse and then to the bookseller. 

The process can be speeded by using container services, but these 
require large consignments. (Containers are ^boxes' svhich can be 
transrc-rcd from one means of transport to another, e.g. from road 
to rail or to ship, without unloading the contents.) ffero the sea- 
freight cost is higher, tiearer 26 cents per kg. but the over-all cost is 
about the same, as container rates are usually warehouse (o waic- 
house. 1 reight rates, like postal rates, are a matter of international 
a green lent. 
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/Spurt from the ratCi> Ihcinsclvcs, ihc cosl of packing*, is ulso a 
major facior when '^singsca tVciiilit. liooks are likely to heeonsi^ncd 
with olher, nmeh heavier, cargo aiui must be strongly paekcd to 
wilhsland this. 

Posfal dispatches 

A groal many books arc sent by 
post to overseas eustoincrs. Probably half the international (rafllc 
in books is by this method. International postal rates arc governed 
by the Universal Postal Union (UPU), which has over 140 member 
couMries and meets in a congress, usually every t]vc years, to 
determine international rates and regulations. 

Again, as with internal post, the special place of books and publi- 
cations is recognized by the inclusion in the international service of 
an 'overseas printed paper ratc\ usually one rate for commercial 
printed matter such us catalogues, etc. and a ^reduced rate* for 
books, publications, music and so forth, Utuler UPU regulations 
member countries are permitted to operate the reduced printed 
paper rate at 50 per cetU of their full printed paper rate but few, if 
any, countries do this. The rate is usually closer to 60 per cent or 
70 per cent of the full rate. 

Apart l*rom books posted singly or in small parcels, there is 
generally a special *bulk-bag* service for printed papers, which 
enables larger consignments, up to 66 lb (30 kg), to be carried in a 
postal bag at a slightly more favourable rate than individual 
parcels. 

Following the last UPU Congress, in Tokyo in 1969, a nun^bcr 
of chatiges in rates and regulations became operative early in 1971 
and have added substantially to the cost of sending books to over- 
seas cusui])ie;5 by post. Prior to the recent /Jicreascs the cost of 
sending an tl lb (5 kg) package of books from, for example, the 
United Kingdom to an overseas customer was around Sl.32» and 
ihis charge represented something in the region of 7 '/a per cent of 
the average published price. The current charge for the same 
package is approximately $1.44— a 9 per cent increase. On a 
smaller package, say 2 lb (approximately I kg)» the increase is more 
marked: from 24 cents to 36 cents— 50 per cent increase. The rates 
operated by other countries are very similar. 
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Ihc 'nW for hulk Iw^^s has l)ccn incrcisctl hy 20 per cent. 
Addilionally, the [okyo congress decided to prohibit rhc nmlli- 
address bulk hag lhal is. the kigcontiiininga number of packages 
destined for dilVerciU consignees in (lie aiea ofdeliNcry - so Uu<l the 
hulk bag can now he uscv^ only for one consignment for one cus- 
tomer* All other consigiimonls nuisl be sent as individual packages 
and, as iioied above, the smaller the package the higher the rate of 
increased postage. These deNelopmenls arc bound to he rellected in 
the selling price of imported books. 

Air freii^ht 

Air freight for transporting books 
is relatively new and coinparalively little used, for two reasons: 
the heavy weight and low price of many books make it uneconomic, 
and only in recent years have airlines ceased to regard freight as 
something put into spare space on an aircraft not required for 
passengers. 

I'Vom the beginning, however, the airlines— like postal ad- 
ministrations have ollered concessionary rates for the carriage of 
publications, P^'^* ^^''^^ of the standard 45 kg rate between 
l-urope and the British Isles and 50 per cent of that rate outside 
Europe, for example* In general, however, the basic rate has been 
so high that these concessions have not been adequate. Recently 
special rates introduced on certain specific routes have made the 
use of air freight for books a more viable proposition, although 
still more expensive than the conventional methods of sea freight 
or post. 

There is a special rate of 38 cents per kg (minimum of 1,000 kg) 
between London and Montreal or New York and a rate of 80 cents 
per kg (minimum 200 kg) between London and Mexico City. There 
is also a rate of 80 cents per kg between Madrid and Mexico City, 

These rates are basic charges and, in the case of Canada, the 
through rate— warehouse to warehouse— is in the region of 
55 cents per kg. Thi^; compares with approximately 36 cents per 
kg for post, but to some extent the additional cost can be justified 
by the tar greater speed and certainty of delivery on a specified date. 

As air tVeight develops, and particularly as containerization 
becomes more generally adopted, it is hoped that this tnethod of 
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dispatch will become more widely used. Because of (heir shape, 
books pack well and occupy less cubic capacity (liaa many other 
items, and in return tor regular tonnage of easily handled cargo the 
carriers n)ay vsell he persuadrd to reduce their rates so that air 
tVeighi will hecoi >e economically possible. 11ie principal objective 
of any method of dispatch is to get the book to the reader in mint 
condition as quickly as possible, and as cheaply as possible. 
Intlated selling prices caused by high dispatch costs must be 
avoided. 

So fur as developing countries are concerned, their prime needs 
are for easy import facilities at the lowest cost possible, and for the 
cheapest possible methods of internal distribution. Here again, 
governments have a particular responsibility if their people's needs 
are to be met. 
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Copyright 

U1iat is copyright ? 

The worcS ^copyright' is in fact a 
misnomer. It derives from the fir^;! national copyright Act, passed 
in Cngiand in 1709 and known as the Statute of Anne. It was this 
Act which first gave authors the exclusive right to print or authorize 
the prinlinj: of their works. It was solely concerned with the making 
(or printing) of copies because prior to 1709 the right to print 
copies had been governed first by the Slur Chamber, and sub- 
sequently by thj Stationers* Company; the law was coneeriied with 
nothing else, and although subsequent Acts gradually broadened the 
range of authors' exclusive rights, the word ^copyright' stuck. 

The French droit (Vautcur, meaning Uhc author's right* is far 
more appropriate. Copyright givc« authors and other creative 
artists, such as musicitins, painters, sculptors, composers, choreo- 
graphers, architects and so on th'? exclusive right to authorize the 
use of iheir work in any way. Copyright is thus a very important 
aspect of the book hunger with which this book is concerned. 

Since we are here primarily concerned with books we need not 
consider copyright in relation to other forms of reproduction, 
performance, recording and so on. although it need be noted that 
these other areas of reproduction are of particular importance in 
their respective fields. 
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T/w purpose of vopyri^iht 

Copyriglil luis the cfiVct of 
giving creative work^^ (vvliicli means, of course, all works of the 
mind, nol only scicnlific aiui icchnica! but also ihosc of the iinagina- 
lion) (he quality of property that can he bought or hired. Il was 
invented by a society for two main reasons: first, so tliat (lie author 
could control the uses made of his work and (licrefore be able to 
demand a reward for such use; and Sv^'ond.so thai socie^' should 
be enabled lo Innc access to his work. 

Article 27 of ihe Universal l^eclaralion of Human Rights, adopted 
by the General A^r^Mnbly of the United Nations on 10 December 
1948, stated two fundamental premises: 

(1) Everyone has the right freely lo participate in the cultural life 
of the comnnmily, to enjoy the arts and to share in scieniific 
advancemcni and its benelils. 

(2) Hveryone has the rigiit to tiic protection of the moral and 
material interests resulting from any scientific, literary or 
ariislic production of which he is the author. 

It is the task of copyright laws lo strike the right balance between 
these two considerations. 

Copyright is not an absolute right, Because society creates ihc 
conditions wilhin which authors work, society not unreasonably 
expects lo have the right lo make limited uses of an author's work 
without needing his prior pcrniission. Thus the copyright laws of 
most lands allou fair use\ which is to say, for example, that small 
extracts from copyright works may be quoted for purposes of 
criticism or rcsicw or copied for purposes of private study or 
research. 

On the other hand* because society wishes to encourage the 
author to publish his work so thai il is generally available, society 
ensures that through copyright legislation the author has sulTicienl 
exclusivity of right lo enable him lo gi\e part of that exclusivity 
to a publisher who will thus feel justified in investing his lime and 
money in pulling the work into print and thus making it available 
to the public. If the publisher had no guarantee that a competitor 
could nut also publish the same work, at the same time, he would 
not invest his lime and experience in it. The autiior's right is thus 
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CNSL'luial if piiMkation is to ho secured aiui society gi\en the 
opporluiiiiy ofuccess which it desires. 

As iiuhsidual nations saw the need (o protect their authors so 
that ilieir \vorks could be pubh'shed for tlic henellt of all, so ia time 
did they see tlie need for international copyright protection which 
would make the works of authors of dilTerent nations available to 
an interna tional society. This was an important concept in the 
spread of ^ivili/alion. 



International copyright 

I ollowing England's 1709 Statute 
of Anne. Denmark introduced a copyright law in I74U and iho 
newly independent North American republic of the United States 
of Atiierica follosvct' suit in 1790. France, following the revolution 
of 1789, also pro\idcd copyright protection for authors, and during 
the follossing century other European countries followed suit. 

Tho first important international treaties on copyright were 
concluded by I'rance with the United Kingdom and with Portugal 
in 1851. Other bilateral agreements followed in rapid succession 
until a nuiltilateral convention was made under the aegis of the 
International Literary and Artistic Associa*'on founded by Victor 
Hugo. These European attempts at internalionality were made 
against the background of increasing 'piracy', but, finally, in 1886, 
the Berne Con\ention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
\V\>rks was established. 

There were fourteen founder members of the Berne Union, 
although, at that time, the United Kingdom, which was one of 
them, also signed on behalf of Australia, Canada, [ndia. New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

By the lime of the sixth revision of the convention, in Brussels in 
1948. there were thirty-four member countries, and today there 
are some sixty member countries. 

The Berne Convention was essentially a European concept. 
Willi ilic passage of years its principles were adopted by former 
colonics of the European metropolitan powers (principally* the 
United Kingdom. France and Spain), but the new republics of the 
Americas preferred not to look tosvards Europe and developed their 
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own copyright laws within a scries of Pan%\uicrican copyright 
cojucntiojis. 

The principal JilTcrcnco between the European and Anieriean 
concepts of copyright was thai in Europe copyright cxisteit because 
a work existed, fn the Uniteii Slates ami most of (.alin America 
copyright was granted by the State in published works only if ihey 
were registered. This is still largely the case. 

Thanks to the in(liati\c of Uncsco, an attempt was niade in 1952 
to link the Huropean and Anieriean concepts by the inlroduction of 
the Universal Copyriglu Convention. UCC became elTeclivc In 
September 1955, at which time the necessary twelve countries had 
ratified it. Today there are nionf than tifty members of UCC. Some 
thirty-five countries arc mcminMs of both Berne and UCC. 

Tin bridge 

Long before UCC was proposed, 
both fairope and the Americas had had a long (radnion of author- 
ship and well-established publishing industries. It was therefore 
considered unnecessary, in linking two essentially similar cultures, 
to include in UCC more than the minimum standards of copyright 
prot ?ction, so thai the first version of the convention did little more 
than require that signatory countries should protect foreign works in 
the iamc way as they did those of their own nationals. 

There were only two specitlc measures of protection in the 
convention: a mininuim term of not less than twenty-five years 
from first publication (which followed the American ^registration' 
system, except that a new universal form of copyright notice in 
books was introduced to make registration unncccssaryi the symbol 
1) followed by the name of the copyright proprietor and the year 
of first publication), and an cxckisive right of translation limited to 
seven years from first publication. 

After that initial seven years member governments were to be 
free to grant compulsory licences for translations into their own 
national language or languages in cases where the copyright 
proprietor himself had failed or declined to authorize such a 
translation, but subject to a just compensation to the author being 
made and 'conforming to international standards'. Such com- 
pulsory licences were to be 'noa-exclusive\ so that, in theory at 
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Icibt, nunc ili.iii one applicant Ci)uJLl Iv ^KinlcJ Kuch a licence, 
riicvc is no record of a singlkJ licence having been granleil by any 
country in the lirst sixteen years ol'the convention's lite. 

Because, iunvever, members of tiio Berne Consenlion were 
awure that the absence ofspecilic levels of protection in UCC might 
iMKlermine Berne standards, the tneniber countries signing UCC 
slipiilaled (by an appendix Declaration lo Article XVH, generally 
known as the 'Safeguard Clause') that ITany member of UCC with- 
drew from Berne, then the other members of Berne would <ieny 
such a coimlry protection even under UCC itself. By 1955 the 
Berne ConvciUron had been in existence for some sixty-live years, 
and its members did not ssish to fmd their sophistieatcd inter- 
national system of copyright diluted by the withdrawal of countries 
which saw in UCC the possibility of providing a lessor de^^vc of 
protection, 

Reservations 

Because governments are obliged 
to maintain tlicir domestic sovereignty it is common for them in 
inteinalional agreements to reserve certain autonomous rights. An 
international convention which gave other countries the right [o 
override ihe authority of a domestic government in its own country 
would be totally uiuicceptable. Governments, rightly, vvili not 
accept that other governments knosv betier than Ihey what they 
are elected or appointed to do. Thus, when entering a new conven- 
tion, while a government may well undertake to do certain things 
by way of protecting foreign interests, it may at the same lime 
reserve the right to continue particular domestic practices which it 
regards as desirable, even though it may not i.. he event choose 
to continue practices which it recognizes to be coiitrary to the 
general intentions of the new cotnention. 

The early versions of the Berne Convention (established in 1886, 
completed at Paris in IS96 and first revised at Berlin in 1908) gave 
member governments the right to make certain reservations. These 
included, for example, from 1896 onwards, the right to allow foreign 
authors' exclusive right of translation to fall into the public domain 
if no translation had boon authorized within ten years of first 
publication of a work. After that anyone in a country making this 
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reservation was tree to publish a translation wiilunii ncecliniJ! the 
iiuihor's permission or basing to pay hini any royalties, 

Subscqiieul versions ot" {\k eonvoiuion re-enacu\i Uie ri^iln of 
Siate.s which ha J niaJe siich a roserviUio;) h) rcinin h: anj States 
newly uJhcring to the c^ncntion were gi\en the right w imk: 
siinihir reservations. It is signitieaiu that none of tl\o fourteen 
founders iwenUiers, who initially made a reservation in respeel of 
translation riglus. eurrcnlly Joes so. 

Over ihe years ihcy each abandoned the reservation because it 
beeame apparent that when it was open to everyone to n)ake a 
translation more liian oi\ publisher miglil elect to do so, and so in 
the end the publishers losi nuMiey, When two or three iranslalions 
appeared virtually simultaneously there was uriiikely to be enough 
readers to make any one of them eeononiieally \iable. The con^ 
scqucffce of (his w as tljal iho piJh)is))ers beea^ne nervous of publish' 
'\m Uansialions in the public domain, and in the end urged iheir 
governments to abandon this reservation so that licences to publish 
translations could be negotiated with the author and so thai the 
publislKT of the iranskuion was given that security against competi- 
tion w!)icli. as jneniioned earlier, is essenlial if society is to liave 
access to new works, iiicludii^g new translations. 

Other reservations cover 'fair use* provisions, quotations in 
newspapers and for broadcasts, certain kinds of cdueational use, 
and so on. 

U Nsill be inieresiing shortly lo compare the early Berne trans- 
lation rights reservaiioii with thai of UCC and also the educational 
needs of developing countries w hich were contained in the Stock- 
holm Protocol of |S)67. 

Reservations that ha\e pro\ed acceptable lo developed and 
developing countries alike were incorporated in the re\ised texts of 
the Berne and Uni\ersa! Copyright Conventions concluded in 
Paris in July 1971. 

Devetopin\^ counlrics 

The expression *de\eJoping coun- 
tries' was not in common use when UCC was introduced in 1952. 
As noted earlier. UCC was a bridge between Europe and the 
Americas. ^Underdeveloped countries' were then beginning to bo 
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rclc. red to as 'cincrgciU nulions\ Phe polilical philosopliy whioli 
giue priority to raising standards in underdeveloped countries 
was only just heing conceived. 

I he responsibility of de\eloped countries to lielp others enieriiied 
but slov\ly, notwithstandinii! the Declaration of Human Rights. 
1 he concept was one thing: giving it clTed was anotl\cr. 

The heavy drain on the resources of most developed countries 
caused by the Second World War inevitably made economic 
possibilities lag behind political ideals. Nevertheless, in the decade 
following 1945 a great many countries forjuerly dependent upon 
luiropean jnelropolilan control became independent, even though 
still requiring economic assistance. 



Ifiiernational commitments 

So far as copyright is concerned, 
many developing countries in membership of the Berne Union took 
the view that tlK^y were committed to Heme standards only because 
of undertakings given on their behalf by rorn\er centres of empire. 
They did not object to the principles, but, rather, to the fact that 
they had hud no opportmiity to make reservations of the kind which 
the founder members of Berne had prescribed for thcjiiselves. 
Instead, they inherited standards to which their fi^rmer masters 
had graduated but w iiich they then^seivcs had had not the economic 
means to achieve. 

Some developing countries would have preferred the lower 
(because they were not specified) standards of UCC, but could not 
take advantage of them because of the *S \f :guard Chiuse', 

Their resentn\ent at beijig barred from subscribing to UCC 
while being obliged to observe the standards of Heme (inally tbcused 
in a conference of African States held in Hra//avillc (People's 
Republic of the Congo) in 1963 where, under the aegis of Unesco 
and the Hcrne Union, the developing countries concerned drafted 
what a year later became known as the African 'Model' Copyright 
law which, subsequcnlly, became l!ic basis for national legislation 
in Zand)ia» Malawi, Uganda, Kenya and other countries. A similar 
'Model* ssas introduced at a seminar held in Delhi in January 1967, 
andwassul sequenily adopted by Malaysia and other Asian countries. 
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The ^Models' gave govcintuenls the right to limit copyright in 
various ways, Parlicularly in areas which alTectcil "Alucation. The 
exclusive rights on which copyright had originally been bascvl in 
Ilurope were linuted, so that govcrnnicnis were free to aulhori/c 
educational and hbrary uscsofan author's work without hisautho- 
rity or compensation to him. It is signilkant, pcrliaps, that no 
country which adopted a law l>ased upon these ^Models' has in 
tact usurped authors' rights, cNcn though they could legally have 
done so. The new laws demonstrated that the European concept was 
no longer acceptable, but the de\ eloping countries concerned never- 
theless still recognized that the purpose ot' copyrigiit was lo en- 
courage authorship tor the bcnclU of society, aiui so there was. in 
elTect. an 'armed truce* between what the developing countries 
described as the \^\porting* copyright countries and tiie 'importing' 
copyright countries / i.e. then)selvcs). 

77ic Stockholm Protocol 

This political aniagonisni found 
expression in the Stockholm revision of the Beuie Convention in 
June l%7, when the revised text incorporated the Protocol Re- 
garding IXnetoping Countries, which restricted copyright in the 
following ways: 

1. The term of copyright was limited to the life of the author and 
twenty-live years thereafter (con^pared with the post nwncm fifty 
years fornu^rly required by Berne). 

2. The period within which an Luilbor should haw (he exclusise 
right to authorize a translation of his work into ihe language or 
languages of a de\elop)ng country should be limited lo three 
years, compulsory licences being permitted thereafter. 

3. The author's exclusive right to license reprints of his work in 
the original language should also be limited to three years fron\ 
first publication, 

4. The copyright in any work required ^exclusively for ttaching, 
study and research in all llclds of education' could be 'restricted' 
(which some interpreted as meaning that it {:ou\d be resiricteJ 
completely if the government of the developing country con- 
cerned so wished). 

5. Editions produced under categories 2, 3 and 4 above should be 
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available tor cxpt rt to any vuhcr developing countries having 

similar provisions in their domestic laws. 
The protocol provided that tor categories 2 and 3 the aut!ior 
should he paid \i just compensation', althouiih for category 4 he 
was entitled only to 'a compensation which conforms to standards 
of payments made to national authors'. It was because authors of 
educational works, particularly in developing countries^ are com- 
monly teachers, and therefore liable to write books as part of tiKM'r 
contract of employment in return for a salary, that this provision 
of the protocol, in particular, proved totally unacceptable to de- 
veloped countries. There was no lack of sympathy for the educa- 
lional needs of developing countries, but there was concern lor 
the right of the original aulhor to benellt from the use of his 
work. 

Since the protocol was an integral part of the Stockholm Act of 
the Hcrne Convention, the new tc\t of the convention was never 
gi\en elVeci. liecause, apart from the protocol, the Stockholm text 
was the best ever produced by Berjie, tlieunwillingness of developed 
countries lo adopt it uas a matter of regret for iheni, too. They 
wanted the body of the convention but could not adopt it without 
abandoning w hat they conceivcil us essential principles of authors* 
rights. 



that the Protocol Regarding Developing Countries would ne\er be 
given the nssent of developed countries and would consequently be 
useless to developing countries. Attention was accordingly focused 
on the 'Safeguard Clause' of UCC which, on the surface, appeared 
to prevent dewloping countries Escaping* from Berne into UCC 
where the wind was popularly supposed to have been tempered for 
the shorn hinib. 

In tact, as we have seen, it was not the intention of UCC to 
provide a low level of protection: the Universal Convention was 
drafted on the assumption of an existing transatlantic liigli level of 
protection whicli need not be spelled out. In the aftermath of Stock- 
holm, hovsever, these were distinctions which tended to be over- 
looked. The realities of current international discontent were more 



After Stockholm 



It was clear, after Stockholm, 
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iniporlani. U was lluis th;U the governing coniniillccs of Heme 
i\n<\ UCC set up a joint study group lo finJ a way out of the impasse. 

7lu' Washington nrontntauhnfans 

The International Copyright Joint 
Study Group thus set up met in Washington towards the end of 
1969 and all present reeogni/ed (although some more reluclai^tly 
than others) thai the Stockholm Protocol was i)e\er going to be- 
come ertective. The Joint Stu-ly Group therefore recomjiiended a 
compromise under which the ^Safeguard Clause* should be removed 
from UCC so far as ife\ eloping countries were concerned, and that 
such countries in membership of the Ikvne Union would be allowed 
to remain in membership of Berne but lo apply UCC as the basis 
of their relationship \s iih other Berne members. 

The group also recommended that the protocol should be de- 
tached Irom the Stockholm Act of the Berne Convention provided 
I'rance. Spain, the Uniied Kingdom and the United States all 
agreed to concessions for developing countries in UCC. 

The Washington recommendations were accepted by the two 
governing committees of Berne and UCC winch then had a series 
of simultaneous meetings designed to work out just what these 
concessions should be. 

I'inally, atler protracted bargaining between governmental re- 
presentati\cs of developing and developed countries, a formula 
was agreed in September 1970 and given elTect at the revision 
conferences of Berne and UCC which took place concurrently at 
Unesco Headquarters in Paris in July 1971. 

77h^ new conventions 

As mentioned earlier, the original 
text of UCC made little specific reference lo the rights of authors 
which contracting go\ernments were expected to protect. Part of 
the Washington recommendations which was finally incorporated 
in the Paris Act of UCC put into the convention a requirement that 
contracting Stales should 'provide for the adequate and cflective 
protection of aulhors and other copyright proprietors. . . \ in par- 
ticular 'the basic riglUs ensuring the author*s economic interests, 
including the exclusive right to authorize reproduction by any 
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means, public performance and broadcasting'. This requirement 
was naturally qualified so that States which do not recognize these 
basic rights absolutely may, if they wish, continue to make such 
reservations as are appropriate to their domestic circumstances, 
provided, of course, that in making such exceptions they should not 
act contrary to the spirit and provisions of the new convention. 

The *Sareguard Ciause' was suspended so far as developing 
countries are concerned, but retained for developed countries in 
membership of both Berne and UCC. Il remains to be seen whether 
developing countries already in membership of Berne will wish to 
withdraw and abide solely by the rules of UCC, but there is no 
reason to expect an exodus because the concessions to developing 
countries, originating from the Stockholm Protocol, are now in- 
cluded in both the conventions. 

Translation rights 

li is obvious that translations of 
literary works represent one of the main means of communication 
between nations without a common language. This is particularly 
important in the field of education where, the developing countries 
had argued, they had a need to bring out translations quickly* 

The economics of publishing are such that a new book must 
always to some extent be something of a gamble. However worthy 
its subject or skilful its writing, a new school book, for example, 
may take several years to establish itself. There is constant compe- 
tition from other works in the same field, and this competition is 
good for education. I4 ensures that the best books prevail. If, there- 
fore, such a new book begins to gain ground in a developing 
country (which ft cannot do unless it is meeting a real need) it is 
possible that a very early translation will so reduce sales of the 
original edition there that the entire project might founder. This, of 
course, may be disadvantageous not only to the developing country 
in question, but also to the country for which the edition was 
originally published. The difference in price between an edition of, 
say, 3,000 copies and one of 50,000 copies can be quite considerable. 

It was against this economic background that a formula emerged 
under which compulsory licences should be available in developing 
countries only for the purpose of teaching, scholarship or research 
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and that such licences nnght not be granted sooner than three 
years after first publication when the translation was into a 'world' 
language (such as English, French or Spanish) although such licen- 
ces might be granted after only one year from first publication 
where ihc language of translation was local. 

Since the developing countries* need was for translations to 
advance their educational development, they accepted that no 
copies produced under a compulsory licence should be available 
for export to any other country, 

Cotnpulsory licences will, as in the case of translations previously 
permitted after the ten-year period provided by the original LJCC» 
^ 'non-exclusive\ 

Reprints 

Compulsory licences for the re- 
production of works in their original language arc now permitted 
for works required 'in connexion with systematic instructional 
activities' after a period from first publication which depends upon 
the kind of work it is, 

For works of the natural and physical sciences, including 
mathematics, and of technology, the period is three years. For 
works of fiction, poetry, drama and music, and for art books, the 
period is seven years. For all other works the period is five years 
from first publication. 

Auiiio-visual fixations 

The new conventions also provide 
that au^io-visual fixations may be reproduced under compulsory 
licences in developing countries on the same conditions as attach 
to reprints of literary works or translations of such works. 

Similarly, works requi red for educational broadcasts in developing 
countries nuiy now be licensed compuJsorily in cases where per- 
mission cannot be obtained or is refused. It will be recalled that 
(he basis of compulsory licensing, as in the case of the original 
UCC so far as translations were concerned, is that the person re- 
quiring a licence must first have applied to the copyright proprietor 
for permission, and only where he is refused, or cannot trace the 
proprietor, may he be given a compulsory licence. Even then, as 
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in the original UCC. such an applicant must still post copies ot"* his 
original application to the publisher wJiose work is named on the 
publication in question, as well as to the auihoritios or organiza* 
lions specified in the conventions. 

In other words, no copyright proprietor should find his works 
licensed conipulsorily without his having prior notice of the (\icl. 

' Gencrof effect 

The common concern of both 
developmg and developed countries throughout these protracted 
negolialions has been to preserve copyright. As was said at the 
beginning of this chapter, copyright is the peculiar properly of the 
author and the thing which enables him to profit as he should from 
the contribution he makes to society through his work. All govern- 
mcnis wish to encourage the creation of new literary and artistic 
works, and this is aftirnied in the new conventions by the require- 
ment that even where a compulsory licence has to be granted the 
author will nevertheless be paid a proper compensation according 
to the royalty levels commonly applying between his country and 
that of the developing country where the licence is granted. 

Because copyright proprietors in developed countries will have 
adequate notice when a publisher in a developing country requires 
a translation or reprint licence, the probability is (hat the eftcct of 
the new conventions will be to ensure that free negotiation takes 
plvice between the applicant and the proprietor (with the knowledge 
that compulsory licensing is available if agreement cannot be 
reached), so that compulsory licensing may in the future be no 
more frequent than it was in the first sixteen years of UCC in respect 
of translations. 

Copyright will thus continue to protect the inlcrestsof authorsand 
also to guarantee to society that access to new works which the 
laws of copyright are designed to provoke. 

Ckaring-houses 

To assist publishers in developing 
countries who may have difficulty in tracing copyright proprietors 
in developed countries^ from whom they may wish to seek trans- 
lation or reprint rights, Unesco, acting upon the Washington 
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Recommendation, in 1971 set up within its Paris Headquarters an 
International Copyright Information Centre. The main functions 
of the centre are: 

1. To collect copyright information on books that can be made 
available to developing countries on terms as favourable to ihcni 
as possible. 

2. To arrange for the transfer to developing countries of rights 
ceded by copyright liolders. 

3. To help in the development of simple model forms of contracts 
for translation, reprint and other rights required by developing 
countries. 

4. To study ways and means of securing copyright and other rights 
where foreign currency is not available. 

5. To promote arrangements for the adaptation and publication 
of works, particularly those of a technical and educational 
nature. 

In May 1971, as a first step, Unesco invited Member States to give 
particulars of any reproduction, translation or adaptation rights 
(hey might require, giving priorii y to scientific and technical books, 
including textbooks, in view of their importance for economic 
development. At the same time Member States which were pre- 
pared to offer copyright concessions or facilities were also asked 
to give Unesco particulars. 

National clearing-houses, designed to assist publishers in devel- 
oping countries in securing translation and reprint rights in cases 
where they encounter dtflieulty, have been set up by the publishers' 
organizations in France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
(he Ihiited Kingdom and the United States. These clearing-houses 
also act as agents for the Unesco International Copyright fnforma- 
tion Centre where this seems appropriate. 

Royalties 

Although the total cost to devel- 
oping countries of royalties on licences for reprints or translations 
represents only a minute proporliori of national expenditure, 
foreign currency is often precious, and so Unesco is concerned to 
find ways of assisting in cascs^vhere difficulty arises. Attempts are 
also being made to obtain assistance from those Member States 
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whose copyright works arc most sought after. Such Stales generally 
offer aid to developing countries in a variety of forms, and it might 
be thai where currency for royalties is not readily available, it 
might be found from aid money. 
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Reading habits 

Reading habUs are harder to 
study than other habits. Only the physical act of reading is acces- 
sible to direct observation, not the mental act which it appears to 
denote but frequently does not. Statistics tell us the amount of 
printed material consumed, the rate at which it is consumed, and by 
whom, but material consumed is not necessarily read. Books some- 
times are bought merely for decoration. Surveys yield only subjec- 
tive evidence which is, more often than not, a tissue of illusions. 

If the problem is attacked on several fronts simultaneously and 
various methods combined, some idea of the place which reading 
occupies in the life of this or that group of individuals or in the 
system of communication of this or that social or intellectual 
sphere may possibly be gained, but one can never be sure that the 
same phenomenon is involved in every case. Reading is not in fact 
a simple phenomenon, but comprises countless different forms. 

Reading ami the different forms it can take 

At first slight it would seem that 
reading could be defined as the act of deciphering a piece of writing. 
This tells us little. The deciphering may tf^ke place at very different 
levels and involve one or more of the many codes which make up 
a text. When we recognize letters with their exact values and com- 
bine them into pronounceable words, without understanding the 
language, are we reading? On the other hand, do we refuse to 
consider that a small child is reading when he gropes his way 
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through a book, wilh the help of the illustrations, identifying points 
in a story which he knows by heart by the general look of the words? 
In one case the decoding of the signs does not reach the meaning, 
in the other the meaning is perceived without decoding the signs. 

It would doubtless be more correct to define reading as a com- 
plete act of communication. It would then appear as the counter- 
part of writing. The writer conceives a project which is both thought 
and expression and which is elaborated in a single operation em- 
bracing at once the conception of ideas, images and arguments and 
the production of word-objects and sentence-objects, At the end 
of this process of elaboration is coded the text which the printed 
document fixes and authenticates. This text is only a sample of 
the immense wealth of material constituted by the author's per- 
sonal experience. It is nevertheless the part of his conception through 
which the author seeks to communicate his thoughts. 

Reading is the reconstruction of a new product by the reader 
on the basis of this sample. As such, it is another experience, charac- 
terized by the clash between the constraints resulting from the text 
and the reader's own predispositions. The stronger and more 
determining the constraints, the more Afunctional* is the text and 
the less the margin left to the reader's initiative: as, for example, 
in didactic, technical or scientific works. The more latitude the 
reader is given to exercise his predispositions, the more 'literary' 
is the text 

Only reading to oneself is considered for the purpose of this 
discussion to be reading in the full sense of the word. It is silent 
reading which mobilizes all the reader's abilities and is a creative 
activity in the same sense as writing. 

Nevertheless a study of reading habits cannot be confined to 
silent reading. This would be to leave out of account an integral 
part of the reading phenomenon and to underestimate its social 
aspects. In the act of reading the silent reader is theoretically alone; 
in reality he is caught up in the immense web of communication 
spun around him by society. This is particularly true today when 
life is lived against the background of the all-pervading audio-visual 
media, but it was true even when the written word formed a means 
of communication reserved for an 6lite, although, of course, com- 
munication took place mainly by other means— speech or gesture. 
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Comnumication through the spoken word or through gesture 
has very different characteristics from communication through 
writing. The intentions of a speaker or an actor are much more 
explicit and determining than those of a writer, With direct com* 
munications of the former kind which do not pass through any 
mechanical medium, the recipient— listener or spectator— can, un- 
like the reader, give immediate reply and show his reactions. 
Furthermore, the reconstruction of what is heard or seen is rarely 
a solitary act; usually it takes place in a community setting and 
interaction is manifold and complex. 

For this reason communication through the spoken svord and 
through geslurehasalways taken over where communication through 
writing left off. This was already true of the reading aloud practised 
in the Roman auditoria, and it is increasingly true in our own time 
when contact with a work may even mean 'reading* it on the tele- 
vision screen. This is not reading proper, but such phenomena 
form as it were an extension of reading and give it its true social 
dimensions. Whether in a society where the written word, restricted 
to a privileged group, is con\eyed by \'oice and gesture to the popu- 
lation at large, or in a mure sophisticated situation, where everyone 
is a reader but also a h*slener and a spectator, reading cannot be 
considered independently of the communication system as a 
whole. 

Most surveys on reading attempt to determine the volume and 
nature of the books read by a population, and the amount of time 
and money it spends on them. Although very interesting statistical 
results can be obtained by this method, they are difllcult to use, for 
it is soon seen that they do not lend themselves to generalization. 

Wilbur Schramm, in Afass Media and Nathnal Dcvehpmcnt,^ 
describes two families in developing countries. One f\\mily is 
African. Communications are intense within the family group, but 
it seems to be totally unaware of what is happening just a few miles 
away. One of the children has been to school, but from lack of 
practice he has forgotten how to read and write, for there are no 
newspapers or books in the society in which he lives. The other 
family is Asian, Its links with the outside world are more numerous 

1. Paris, Unesco, 1964. 
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and lojig-standing, but the whole social structure and the traditional 
psychology of the ciders prevent any real exchanges of ideas and 
knowledge taking place with this outside world, of which the 
family is well aware and, at the same time, apprehensive. Experience 
evolves according to an ancient wisdom thai has used written 
expression for centuries, not to disseminate thought, but to con- 
serve it. 

What meaning can reading have in these two families? In the 
tbrnier, literacy teaching and schooling can lead up blind alleys. 
It is possible to leach men^bcrs of this family to decipher a text, 
but they will noi actually read until they feel the need for com- 
munication, that is, until there is a desire for change, [n so far as 
reading represents an approach to others, a re-creation of material 
olTcred by others, it represents a quest for something new. If it is 
to have meaning, there must be a will to innov ate. In the case of 
the African family this iiiay occur as a result o ' practical educa(ion 
,n agricultural techniques, and the first steps may come from listen- 
ing to a crackling old wireless set rather than sitting over a book 
or newspaper. 

In the Asiaii family, too, it s the will to innovate that must 
moiisate the desire to read. But here it is more likely to lead to a 
dash between ger^crations, with politics entering into the picture. 
Whciher or not written communication is actually used will then 
depend largely on opinion trends, the steps taken by the authorities 
and the enterprise shown by producers and distributors at the 
national and rejional levels. 

fn both cases reading will come into its own eventually* for only 
rcadtiig tuaU'S it possible to obtain information at \vill and thus 
establish atniudes and co/isolidate new ways of thinking and be- 
having, Uui the means by which these new ways of thinking and 
behaving are established differ greatly from one situation (o an- 
other aiul so, too, do the ways in which reading becomes a part of 
social life. 

Understandably, then, the 'reading habit', which docs not mean 
the same thing even in the two cases considered above, has slill a 
dilTcreni meaning for a cily^dvveller in a highly developed country 
rcarc<i from infancy in and by means of the written word, and so 
accustomed to referring to it for information that he is sometimes 
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even unaware of doing so. Since it is no longer part of a vital pro- 
cess or motivated by a social or psychological need, reading in a 
consumer society becomes, as Richart Hoggart shows in The Uses 
of Literacy (London, 1957), a marginal activity, a means rather 
than an end in itself. 

In other words, the decision whether to read or not hasadiftcrent 
context for a man living in a world where reading has no place, no 
purpose, no permanent support, than it has for a man involved, 
be it unwittingly, in the reading of a huge variety of materials— 
newf.papers, publicity, printed forms, instructions— among which 
bocks are but one item. 

Those who can read but do not 

According to a survey conducted 
in Italy in 1962, out of 400 pwYsons of all social strata 31 had never 
read a book and 129 no longer read books; in other words, 40 per 
cent were non-readers. Another survey carried out among 2,277 per- 
sons in Hungary in 1964 showed that 39 A percentwere non-readers. 
In 1967, the results of a survey conducted in France by the Institut 
Fran<;ais d*Opinion Publique (IFOP) showed 53 per cent non- 
readers in an adult population of 6,865. However, if differences in 
criteria and methods are taken into account, this percentage, which 
shocked French opinion at the time, is not in contradiction with 
results obtained elsewhere. Almost certainly, even in the most 
highly developed countries, a fairly large proportion of those who 
are able to read never read books, or rarely do so. Paradoxically, 
this proportion is probably larger in the developed countries, where 
schooling for all has made learning to read an obligation, than in 
countries where progress in development is in fact measured in 
terms of the literacy rate and those who can read are very highly 
motivated to do so. In the Netherlands, where reading is very 
widespread, a survey in 1960 indicated that 40 per cent of the sub- 
jects interviewed did not like reading. In East Pakistan, on the 
contrary, a sample survey made in 1963-64 among 145 families of 
government employees of all levels revealed only 53 non-readers 
out of a total of 488 persons over the age of 12, that is, barely 
10.9 per cent. 

The percentage of non^readers would probably be higher stiil if 
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the investigation were conlined to adults over school age. Lack 
of interest in reading is not so common in youth. Two surveys on 
reading among young recruits, one conducted in Switzerland, the 
other in France in 1962-63, gave very similar and remarkably low 
percentages of non-readers: 7 per cent in Switzerland, 8.9 per cent 
in France. Furthermore, the IFOP survey mentioned earlier showed 
that ii^ the 15-19 age bracket tlic proportion of non-readers was 
only 18 per cent. 

This is confirmed by the Italian survey also mentioned earlier. 
Out of 400 persons interviewed, 160 were non-readers, but whereas 
31 said that they had never been' interested in reading, most said 
that they had lost the habit. The latter had therefore been readers 
when Ihey were young. And the 31 who had ncNer read even as 
youngsters represent only 7.75 per cent of the sample. 

The problem, then, is one that arises in adult life^ particularly 
among young adults who are most apt to lose their reading skills 
through lack of practice. This is a general phenomenon. The 
cultural activity of childhood and adolescence, supported by the 
educational system, is suddenly interrupted when schooling comes 
to an end and often abandoned for lack of another form of support. 
Lifelong education is still in its infancy and, of course, can supply 
only some of the answers. The problem of non-readers is merely 
one manifestation of the difficuh.ies met by young adults in finding 
their place in society. It is one of the more serious ones, but it must 
be considered as a part of t'le whole complex of social condi- 
tions. 

The age at which reading skills tend to be lost varies; the less 
schooling received, the earlier it is. In the survey of young French 
recruits the proportion of non-readeis was 12.9 per cent among 
those who had left school more than seven years before, whereas 
there were no non-readers among those who had left school less 
than two years before or were continuing their studies. Students are 
by far the most assiduous readers everywhere, but once their 
studies are completed they may well be in danger of becoming 
non-readers in their turn. There are, in fact, indications that 
persons in senior positions who are also university graduates read 
less than middle-grade personnel. This is probably because senior 
personnel are constantly subjected to the pressures of modern life, 
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whereas iho mkidle-Ievels are usually provided with statutory 
leisure time by soeial legislation. 

However, the character of reading habits has more remote causes, 
going right back to the child *s pre-school years. It is probably 
then that fundamental attitudes towards books are formed. The 
child who meets books for the first time when he goes to school 
tends to associate reading with the school situation, especially if 
no reading is done in the home. If school work is diflicult or un- 
rewarding, the child may come to dislike reading and drop it alto- 
gether once he leaves school. Ideally, therefore, books should 
become part of a child's life, of his play and everyday activities, 
even betbre he starts school. 

Once schooling is over, the obstacles to reading increase. Though 
of many different kinds, they can be summed up under three heads: 
first, physical, psychological or social obstacles originating in the 
reader himself; second, inadequacies in book production and dis- 
tribution machinery; third, those inherent in the actual reading 
materials and their purpose. 

Among obstacles of the first type lack of tim^ is generally the 
chief excuse given for not reading. Often it simply conceals a deeper, 
more pervasive aversion, althou^^h a survey carried out in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1964 did show a direct correlation between 
time available and reading attitudes. 

It is important to take the work-leisure ratio into account in so 
far as fatigue is one of the most frequent reasons given for not 
reading. Here, too, caution is required. Although the physical tired- 
ness of the manual worker and the mental exhaustion of the execu- 
tive are indeed obstacles to the effort which the simplest reading 
demands, it has been found that a great many people (mainly those 
engaged in intellectual work) say both that thoy do not read 
much because they are tired and also thai they read for relaxation. 

It appears, then, that a certain margin of *availability' is neces- 
sary for reading and that it depends not only on working hours and 
working conditions but on the reader*s situation generally: housing 
conditions, home environment, economic level, tenure of employ- 
ment and so on. Nor is this availability in itself enough. 

The disadvantages stemming from the tendency to associate 
books with school work are just one example of the many social 
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slercot>|X*s which may prevviU people from roiuling, The mistrust, 
and hence disdain, once lelt for an occupation which did not m ike 
any call on what were uadilionatly regarded as virile qualities may 
have been attenuated; toned down, assumed dilTerenl forms, but 
none the less remain latent in many circles. Other cultural stereo- 
types, of more recent date, lend to set value on reading, but they 
do not always succeed in profoundly changing the old altitudes. 
Persons interviewed in surveys generally recogni^e lhat reading is a 
good thing, reading has its uses, reading is necessary* but they are 
inclined to regard themselves as exceptions— even if they sometimes 
also blame themselves— on the ground that ihey have no lime, have 
other things to do» or simply give preference to other activities. 
Hardly anyone says now thai reading is good for woi^'^cn, but (he 
altitude lhat reading is good for other people, with a hint of 
hostilily— those who have nothing better lo do— is^widespread. 

Now, as all reading is in a sense active^ no on^' reads unless he 
wants to. Despite the progress and spread of education in the 
developed countries, books are still alien to the vast niiijority of 
people. In other words, the technical progress of barely five cen- 
turies which, since the invention and development of printing, has 
made possible the proliferation of books, has not been followed 
by comparable progress in the evolution of mental altitudes. In 
our literate* societies, 'pre-Iilerate' altitudes prevail. In part, the 
hold of the audio-visual media is due to ihe fact, not that they are 
'modern', but rather that they appeal to earlier^ not entirely for- 
gotten ways. This can lead to an enhancement of knowledge, on 
condition that the habit of reading can be grafted on to this return 
lo a remote past, so as to play its part alongside these regressive 
habits. If this is true of countries with an old written culture, it is 
even truer of emerging countries which have gone straight to the 
audio-visual media. 

A change of attitudes presupposes political and social action, 
consideration of which lies outside the scope of this book. It must 
however be pointed out that the place of reading in a society, and 
the role it can and should play, depend first and foremost on the 
structures of the society and the institutions which reflect them. 
Books arc alien only in so far as some people are alien to others. 

Even so, if this development is to take place—and there arc 
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strong indications on various sides ihul il will—the fact remains 
that we must prepare for it and develop the know-how to overcome 
technical obstacles to reading, [n the light of the obstacles arising 
from the book production and distribution system and those in- 
herent in the content and purpose of books, two questions must be 
asked: How can the book be brought to the reader? And how can 
the reader be brought to the book? 

flow aw (he book be brought to the reader? 

Until fairly recently books were 
considered almost exclusively as a luxury product, or ut least as 
consumer goods designed for an affluent minority. 

Persons interviewed in surveys frequently reply that they do not 
purchase books because of the cost. As with the excuse of having 
no time to read, this may often be a pretext, but it also is valid in 
a great many cases. Furthermore, the fact that it is put forward 
reflects an earlier stale of affairs which continues lo have reper- 
cussions down to the present day. 

Though it is no longer true that the average price of a novel 
represents from forty to fifty times a workman's hourly wage, as 
it did at the beginning of the nineteenth century in western Europe, 
a publication issued in a standard hard-cover edition does common- 
ly Represent four or five times the hourly wage of a semi-skilled 
workman. First in eighteenth-century England, then more recently 
on the continent, cheap editions began to appear, developing con- 
currently with the press and superseding the literature peddled 
from door lo door (though in fact often distributed by the same 
means). This popular production should not be underestimated: 
it played an essential part in the process of social advancement in 
nineteenth-century Europe. However> it remained outside the main 
current. It was unattractive in appearance and scarcely encouraged 
reading. The contents, with a few brilliant exceptions, were stereo- 
typed, being at best classics which had already been published a 
hundred times over. These cheap books, mass-produced, did not 
enter the economic circuit of the publishing industry which catered 
for the cultivated public and which alone could afford innovation 
and research. 

As industrial society evolved, attempts were made in France, 
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Germany and the United Kingdom lo bring books into line with 
llie new economic and aesthetic requirements. The success of 
pocket books in the 1930s may be regarded as the first unmitigated 
success in this field: good-quatity books, well designed and pro- 
duced, iwenty times cheaper than the same books in a standard 
edition. 

The same formula tested in the United Kingdom and Germany 
was to be systcriatically applied and developed in the United States 
of America, whose tremendous industrial power transformed the 
movement into a veritable revolution, which quickly spread to the 
other book-producing countries. In the space of about twenty 
years easily readable books on an unlimited variety of subjects, 
costing in most cases little more than what can be earned in an hour, 
were to be tbund all over the world. The socialist countries, having 
followed parallel lines of approach lo arrive at very similar solu- 
tions, distribute books in ever-increasing quantities at remarkably 
low prices. The developing countries have also been atTected by (his 
trend, though owing to the limited reading public of the dilTerent 
linguistic groups, they offer less favourable conditions for the 
development of cheap paperback editions, which call for large 
print runs. However, in India for example, it has been possible to 
produce paperback series in Hindi selling at one rupee per volume 
and a recent edition involved 500,000 copies. 

The price problem is tied up with the distribution problem, and 
therein lies the real difficulty. Cheap books are not practicable 
without mass distribution, comparable in scale and effect with that 
of the mass media> and cutting across social and economic barriers. 

Standard editions, on the other hand, have long been distributed 
by a network appropriate to the socio-cuUurat framework. Big 
bookshops, supported by, and therefore designed to serve, a cul- 
tivated minority are generally located in the commercial centres 
of towns in areas frequented more rarely by the workers or the 
peasants. These classes were once catered for by the old book 
pedlar though, more recently, the chain-stores have begun selling 
reading matter, mainly newspapers and mass-circulation publica- 
tions. There was also the problem of psychological remoteness. 
Given the choice between a proper bookshop selling books only 
and a store selling books along with other goods, the worker pre- 
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ferfed the latter where he was on familiar ground. Once again, 
even in the sphere of disuibution, the world of books was felt to 
be alien. 

it would of course be over-optiniisUc to say that things have 
entirely changed^ but there is no doubt that the book revolution is 
manifest in the proliferation of sales outlets in no way -'^ ^ . ibling 
the old bookshop system. In fact bookshops have bee^ '.v.niewhat 
stimulated by , .is sudden expansion of the market, *ne book*s 
breakthrough into everyday life has offered bookshops an oppor- 
tunity to emerge from the relative social isolation of their profession 
an- reach out to a new public. 

i he phenomenon was best exemplified in the United States of 
America, where the few thousand bookshops were overlaid by an 
immense chain of over 100,000 sales outlets. From there it spread, 
in the space of less than fifteen years, to most large producer 
nations, and even in Europe, where the density of bookshops per 
head was much higher than in the United States of America. In 
markei-cconomy countries it was typified by the appearance of 
the book in new types of commercial establishments, particularly 
in chain stores. As early as 1967, when the phenomenon had still 
far from reached its peak, a French survey found that such establish- 
ments accounted for 12 per cent of the thrillers sold» 15 per cent 
of the paperbacks, 13 per cent of the children's books and 8 per 
cent of all new books. The traditional bookshop still accounted 
for the major part of distribution. 

There is an equivalent of this type of distribution in socialist 
countries* but in all countries books have begun to be sold at places 
of work, pJaces of study and centres for community activities of 
all kinds. For example, in Romania, in 1966, in addition to 1»200 
bookshops there was a chain of about 15,600 bookstalls at places 
of work, including 10,000 in rural areas. Supplied by a specialized 
central agency and operated by sales personnel of whom half were 
voluntary workers, they handled 40 per cent of all book sales in 
Romania, 

This expansion of the distribution network still has a long way 
to go before it opens up all the cultural wastelands untouched by 
books. For example, it is clear that comparatively few books are 
purchased in the countryside and that the larger and more 
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prosperous the place the belter it is served. This is distribution 
economics. Furthermore, the t>'pes of distribution just mentioned 
arc associated with an affluent economy and form part of the so- 
called consumer or post-industrial society, \vliich» understandably, 
is absent in the majority of developing countries. 

However, there is no reason why these countries, most of which 
have entered four-square into the audio-visual era, should tbilow 
the same patterns as those with a iong-standing book industry and 
trade. To arrive at mass book distribution and, as they arise, to 
meet the fresh needs created by literacy teaching, schooling and 
economic and social development, they can either make use of 
their own traditional channels of communication or set up new 
ones in line with their social and economic development. In West 
Africa, for instance, books often reach remote regions via the 
periodic markets. In Pakistan, they are often sold in the ancient 
widespread popular bazaar editions tor which Lahore is one of the 
centres. In Cuba, on the other hand, impressive results have been 
obtained through workers* organizations and collective enterprises. 

So far as developing countries are concerned in their present 
state of development it may be desirable to get away from the static 
distribution system through fixed sales outlets. Mail-order sales are 
expanding continuously. They have long existed in the U.S.S.R., 
where the system is remarkably efficient and provides that immense 
country with one of the most evenly developed distribution net- 
works in the world. 

Book clubs provide another pattern of distribution, as is noted 
elsewhere in this volume. A German survey in 1964 revealed that 
35 per cent of the books bought were procured from such clubs. 
The United Kingdom and the United Stales also have leaned heavily 
on books clubs and mail-order distribution. 

Book clubs have the advantage of constituting the beginnings of 
a collective framework and of providing the reader with some of 
the means of communication the traditional bookshop olTered its 
literary' clients. Another advantage to ensue from the grouping of 
clients is the possibility of foreknowledge of sales, which makes for 
relatively large print runs and consequently low prices. At present, 
the clubs are fairly speciahzed, as regards both their members and 
the types of book they distribute. Scholarly, scientific books and 
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publications on education or the arts predominate in the traditional 
bookshop. Thus three relatively self-containcd and complementary 
circuits are in operation. 

Book clubs and mail-order sales techniques are developing 
rapidly* Encyclopaedias issued in the form of 'parts' or serials 
Cparl-publications') are becoming more and more widespread and 
doubtless represent an interesting turning-point in the contem- 
porary history of books. Attempts arc also being made to establish 
distribution networks on an international scale using the various 
types of existing circuits, including the traditional bookshop. Sales 
by mail order are feasible in most developing countries. And in Asia» 
various home-library plans designed to reach large numbers of 
readers through carefully planned publishing programmes have 
succeeded remarkably well. 

Yet the problem of the availability of reading material cannot 
be reduced to sales problems alone. Ownership of books does 
not necessarily imply reading and, above aH» reading does not 
necessarily depend on individual purchase of books. According to 
a Dutch survey made in 1960, out of 1 ,370 people who claimed they 
never bought a book for themselves, 300 borrowed regularly from 
various types of library and 250 from friends or relations. 

All experts agree that there can bcnoincreasein reading without a 
suitable system of public libraries. 

This need for public libraries has long been recognized. There is 
the case (rare it is true) of a public library in England as eariy as the 
fifteenth century. One of the first libraries for the public was set 
up in Philadelphia in 1731 by Benjamin Franklin. However, not 
until the early nineteenth century could a general trend in that 
direction be observed, stimulated by the humanitarian ideals 
engendered by the Methodist movement, the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century public libraries 
were opened in all large towns in Europe and the United States 
of America. They were usually privately run subscription libraries, 
thus restricting readership to the most comfortably off among the 
lower middle class. The middle and upper classes bought their 
books. 

The decrease in the cost of book production thanks to 
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industrialization, and in particular the development of cheap print- 
ing, ted to the dechnc of that type of library; at (he same lime the 
idea that reading should be treated as a public service took root in 
men's minds. As early us 1849 a local tax in New Hampshire in the 
United States made it possible to operate free libraries, and the 
following year the United Kingdom became the first country to 
pass an Act of Parliament that provided for libraries to be financed 
from public funds. The Manchester Public Library in the United 
Kingdom was opened in 1852, and in 1854, in the United States, 
the Boston Public Library which, thirty-one years later, was to 
become one of the first in the world to be housed in its own build- 
ing, specifically designed for the purposes of public reading. In 
1862, copying the American example, the French Governmenl 
decided thai each school should be endowed \vith a school library. 
At the same time the democratic movements, aware of the im- 
portance of reading for the dissemination of their i\leas, opened 
popular libraries all over the country. * 

However, except in the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom where municipal libraries became quite common, thanks 
largely to Andrew Carnegie, the immediate e(Tecls of these innova- 
tions did not come up to the promoters* expectations. Progress was 
slow and there w^ere many instances of fiiilure or deterioration; 
library stocks became outdated and the numbers of readers tended 
to diminish mainly because the handful of enthusiastic promoters 
lacked sulTicient support among the masses. They faced a dilemma 
as a result of their didactic zeal: either they must circulate books 
that did not come up to their ideals and standards of quality; 
or they must drive away readers who were mainly in search of 
entertainment. 

Clearly, reading cannot be 'bestowed' as a fiivour; il cannot be 
implanted arbitrarily in a society in the absence of basic supporting 
structures or of a comprehensive socio-cultural policy to promote 
the conditions necessary for its development. An expert has 
written: 'In the English-speaking countries public libraries arc 
developed... in the context of a prosperous local environment. 
The laws passed at a higher level are permissive, not mandatory. 
They merely authorize nmnicipal authorities to establish or finance 
libraries. Action to promote them therefore takes place at the local 
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level. It is inspired by the example of existing achievements; it 
endeavours to arouse public opinion, and seeks to win over the 
authorities.' 

In most countries such contlitions only began to be met towards 
the beginning of 1935, at the precise moment (and it was not a 
coincidence) when industrial society rccchcd a stage where mass 
production of books became possible. Thus it has been mainly 
since the mid 1940s that public reading began to be organized 
throughout the world, either after the model of the English- 
speaking countries or based on new formulas, particularly in the 
socialist countries. 

By definition the library was static: it was a repository, The new 
emphasis is on mobility: mobility of stock, constantly renewed 
to keep up with an ever more plentiful and varied production; 
mobility of individual books, no longer restricted to the reading- 
room but circulating among the population; mobility of the 
distribution centre, which has branched out and comes to meet the 
reader in the course of his daily life; mobility of equipment, which 
uses the resources of all other communication media to accompany, 
facilitate and prolong the constant contact between books and 
readers; finally, mobility of chents, who no longer belong to one 
social class or group of book-lovers but reflect the countless varia- 
tions of a society in the throes of change. 

The 'library revolution' still has a long way to go before it can 
compare in impact and scope with the *book revolution'. Accord- 
ing to a study published by Documentation Frangaise in 1968, the 
number of annual loans made per head by pubhc libraries was 9.4 
in the United Kingdom, 7 in Denmark, 5.4 in the United States 
and 4.5 in the U.S.S.R., only 1,8 in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 1.2 in Spain, 1.1 in Switzerland, 0.94 in Japan and 
0.74 in France. 

Remedies for this state of affairs may take various forms. Some 
are institutional in nature. In the first place there must be a national 
library service, a national repository or repositories, a national 
bibliography. The library as repository forms the basis of a public 
reading library, to the extent that it can adapt its services to the 
new requirements for book mobihty. In most developed countries 
it is mainly a question of adaptation. In developing countries the 
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constitution of national or regional library services is a high- 
priority task. The Meeting of Experts on Book Production and 
Distribution in Asia, organized by Unesco at Tokyo in 1966, put 
the following recommendation at the head of the list: *An intc-, 
grated plan for library devclopn\ent should be adopted by each 
country as a pan of its programme for social and economic 
development.* 

The next course of institutional action is to foster initiatives 
taken by private groups or public authorities in setting up book* 
distribution centres to meet the needs of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In large towns, the municipal library with branches 
serving districts or large complexes, supplemented by a fleet of 
travelling libraries, is the most widespread and apparently the most 
cfTective method* More difficult problems arise in rural areas; there 
are various solutions such as travelling libraries, or deposit stations 
with a revolving stock supplied from a local centre, but they cannot 
be fully effective without the assistance of a network of cultural 
centres, youth clubs, socio-educational centres, or alternatively 
religious, political and trade-union institutions, or simply the 
local school. Whatever the system adopted, it should be integrated 
as fully as possible in the life of the people. Thus, utilization of the 
school library to promote public reading habits is particularly 
effective in developing countries, as pointed out by the Meeting of 
Experts on Book Development in Africa, organized by Unesco at 
Accra in 1968. These principles were described in the earlier section 
dealing with distribution. 

A further reason for associating public libraries with school 
libraries is that young people are among the best and most faithful 
customers of public libraries. In libraries which provide a young 
people's department, it is not unusual for the young people to 
constitute 30 to 40 per cent of the total readership. Indeed, more 
and more children*s libraries are coming into existence and are 
proving to be much better attended than adult libraries, with 
children below school age among the more assiduous readers. 

Under the heading of library extension services are included 
factory libraries, which are particularly well-developed in the 
socialist countries, but have also mushroomed in all industrial 
countries during the past twenty or thirty years. Constituted on the 
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initiative either of the trade union or ivanagement, they arc 
extremely varied in structure and of very uneven standards. 
Among the more noteworthy, mention may be made of the library 
at the Renauh factory, Billancourl (France), which is run by the 
management, and has a stock of over 50,000 volumes, 103,000 
loans having been made in 1966 to a working population of 
31,200. However, usually the situation is less satisfactory and many 
of these libraries do not reach more than 10 per cent of the per- 
sonnel. The difliculties arc legion: shortage of funds, suspicion or 
indifference on the part of employers, material and moral problems 
on the part of the workers. But doubtless one of the most serious 
problems concerns the operating personnel. Experience has shown 
that a works library cannot function well unless the personnel in 
charge are appointed from among the users and are familiar with 
every aspect of the worker's life. Thus, in addition to professional 
competence, the personnel must belong to the environment, which 
is really only feasible in very large firms. An alternative solution is 
to have a workers' committee to select the titles to be stocked. 

This brings up the question of the training of librarians, the 
third course of institutional action. At present there are in the 
world many schools for librarians at all levels and steps are being 
taken to expand them. However, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that in addition to the professional librarian proper, a team of 
auxiliary staff is required who are directly associated with the 
environment in which they are to promote reading. Today we 
can see the outline of the librarian-promoter taking shape; he is 
primarily a social worker, an educator, a technician or an active 
trade unionist who has had vocational training as a librarian and 
has been instructed in the dynamic methods that make use of all 
communication techniques, including audio-visual media. As a 
result of this mixed training he is able to prevent books, whose 
qualified spokesman he is, from being regarded as an alien element 
in the environment in which he works and reading itself from being 
regarded as a favour 'bestowed*. 

flow can the reader be brought to the book? 

Working with the aim of their 
immediate application in mind, many inquiries have been 
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conceiilrulcd on discovcr'mg what people road so as to deduco 
N\ hal they like to read, la short on idcntitying their tastes. Generally 
speaking, the results have proved disappointing. In one and the 
same area, some people are looking for information, others an 
escape, still others a means of inner enrichment. For example, 
certain children in a given group will read Moby Dick for the 
factual side of whatc fishing, others for the enjoyment they obtain 
from the exciting adventures it relates, while an adult might relive 
in it the personal drama of Captain Ahab, 

It follows that, in identifying tastes, at least as much importance 
should be attached lo the act of reading as to the text read. Thus, 
in addition to asking what people read, it is also necessary lo ask 
how and why they read. 

The accounts given by readers in this respect are difficult to 
interpret. When questioned on their motives for reading, a variable 
but always fairly high proportion of readers reply Tor amusement*, 
Tor relaxation', Tor entertainment', 'to get away from it aH\ 

It would be unwise to conclude that such readers who, on the 
whole, seem to be looking for an escape from reality in the world of 
books constitute a homogeneous group as against those who reply 
that they road for information, for the sake of improving their 
general knowledge or for inner enrichment. The concept of es* 
capism in particular is ambiguous. Although this term is con- 
sidered slightly derogatory today, in the true meaning of the word 
an escape can mean the door to freedom and consequently a 
desired and deliberately sought opening of horizons. 

It is, it seems, this willingness lo explore new paths that enables a 
first basic distinction to be drawn in the behaviour of readers. For 
some people reading is simply one of many everyday activities; for 
others it is a voluntary, considered action. In other words, casual 
reading and niolivated reading may be considered as two separate 
phenomena. The first brings books into the category of consumer 
goods. The term *pastime* is probably the most suitable, indicating 
an activity undertaken to fill in time, like taking a drink, filling in 
an easy crossword puzzle or vaguely watching the first programme 
one finds on television. The same distinction may be made between 
this am! motivated reading as between small talk, the routine 
exchange of commonplace remarks, and conversation. The former 
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renuiias, as it were, in parentheses. The university lecturer readiiigu 
detective slory in the train does not really feel involved by the book 
he is reading, but he presumably finds relaxation. 

Research by direct questioning is practically impossible. The 
breakdown of ways of reading into two types does not imply the 
existence of a corresponding typology of readers. Everyone who 
reads sometimes reads for entertainment and sometimes for a 
purpose. Often, a reader may move from one approach to the 
other, even in reading the same book. Everyone must have ex- 
perienced the quickening of interest aroused when a text suddetily 
attracts one's attention, engages one's intellect or stirs one's 
emotion. Then one's way of reading is completely changed so that 
one is almost obliged to go back to the beginning and reread in the 
new way* 

Casual reading is particularly widespread, of course, in in- 
dustrially developed countries. Many who say they never read in 
fact read far more than they think they do. if only their daily news- 
paper, but with so little attention thai it hardly counts as reading. 
Newspapers and books, too, may be read either casually or with a 
purpose, but, in the case of newspapers, reading more often tends 
to alternate between casual and motivated. 

Not surprisingly, motivated reading is far more widespread 
among persons using public libraries, the act of entering the library 
in itself reflecting a firm desire to have access to books. For example, 
only 10 per cent of readers using public or school libraries in Chad 
declare that they read *to avoid being bored', Ho forget' or *to 
send themselves to sleep', whereas 51 per cent of readers in a 
French town— only one-quarter of whom use libraries— say that 
they read *for amusement, for relaxation, to '"switch off" or to get 
away from it all'. 

But even here it is hard to tell what is genuine motivation and 
what is not. Reading *to forget' or Tor amusement' may be per- 
fectly deliberate acts, undertaken on the basis of a conscious choice, 
and it is the act of choice that characterizes motivated reading. The 
reader docs not simply read anything that comes to hand, but 
certain specific books or types of book regardless of their value in 
the eyes of literary experts. In casual reading, on the contrary, there 
are few coherent criteria for the selection of reading material, and 
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those few are negative ones; for example, anything that requires an 
cflbrt or is in too flagrant contradiction with accepted customs is 
rejected. 

On the basis of the method of selecting books, distinction can be 
drawn among types of motivated reading. Some readers choose a 
book according to its subject-matter and consequently attach 
considerable importance to the title, whereas others select books by 
a given author, or because it is part of a series that interests them. 
Roughly speaking, to the first category belong mainly those who are 
in search of facts, whether or not they are presented in didactic 
form. The second category consists basically of readers of fiction. 
Thcse^ of course, arc very general distinctions for, as we have 
already pointed out, the use made of a book depends at least as 
much on the reader's predispositions as on the author's intentions. 
It is just as possible to seek and find factual information in a novel 
as to allow one*s imagination full play in reading a historical, 
ethnological or even scientific work. 

Certain studies now being carried out seem to indicate that these 
methods of selection correspond to two basic types of behaviour, 
one of which might be termed objective behaviour and the other 
participation. In the first case the reader remains autonomous and 
independent, he keeps at a distance from his reading and con- 
sciously directs his manner of reading in the light of his needs. In the 
second, the reader enters into the world described in the book, 
identifies himself with the hero, if there is one, and at any rate 
projects himselfinto the world he is readingabobt as intoareal world* 

Objective behaviour clearly corresponds to reading for informa- 
tion or educational purposes, for such reasons as *I read to improve 
my mind, to collect facts, to learn, to broaden my general know- 
ledge, to raise my educational standard, diversify my interests, 
improve my knowledge of a given subject, etc.* Participating 
behaviour, which is, properly speaking, literary behaviour, is far 
more complex and difficult to pin down. The specific reasons given 
to explain it are usually vague and disappointing: *I enjoy it; I 
love it; Vm fascinated by it; I find it interesting, moving, it allows 
me to drean^, to escape from reality, etc.* The manner of participa- 
tion itself is not always the same: one does not project oneself into 
a novel in the same way as into a poem. 
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For present purposes \vc may keep solely to the broad distinction 
between those who get something out of their reading and those 
who throw themselves into it. Age, social position and educational 
level phiy a part, though rarely a direct one. TJ:e most that can be 
said is that persons having responsibilities, and who are conscious 
of the fact, usually engage in objective reading, whereas those who 
feel weighed down by the burden of existence lend to be the 
participating type. The individual's mode of reading depends in 
large measure on his mode of life, on his avowed relationship to the 
world he lives in. 

The foregoing considerations suggest that while the transition 
from non-reading to reading in general is mainly a matter of 
institutional organization, the problems involved by the transition 
from casual reading to motivated reading are as difficult to solve as 
they are varied. 

The first of these problems, and perhaps the most serious, is in 
regard to reading matter. Encouraging people to read is of little 
use if books likely to appeal to them are not available. It is not 
merely a problem of selection. Over half the reading population of 
the world does not, as we have seen, have access to the reading 
material it needs to satisfy its basic requirements. 

Just as many difficulties exist in the major book-producing 
countries. Production is often so plentiful that the 'objective' 
reader is hard put to it to discover which books might provide the 
intellectual content he is looking for and where he may obtain them. 
Furthermore, the 'participating' reader often feels that the books 
available offer him no point of contact, that they recount experi- 
ences thatare alien to him in a sometimes incomprehensible language. 

The only way to overcc me the first difficulty is to establish and 
develop documentation and information services on a national and 
international scale within everyone's reach. But even this solution 
will be ineffective unless the flow of information is two-way, book 
producers being informed of readers* needs and also how these 
needs are expressed. This implies direct contact on a regular basis, 
which does exist, but is notj perhaps, adequately developed. It 
might often be much easier to interest the reader in an adaptation 
made in his own country rather than in a standard translation in a 
widely known language or a simple reprint* 
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The iciiilcr cannot be brought to the book except where the bank 
is already there to be read» In a few countries, particularly the 
socialist countries, an elTort is made to promote direct contact 
between writers and readers* But this must be taken still further. 

The reader should first and foremost be in a position to express 
himself. The traditional literary establishment tended to confine 
these means of expression to a well-educated minority, which it also 
provided with the necessary framework and means for exchanging 
ideas* That was the principal aim of conventional schooling, and 
this is still the way in which literary opinion is usually formed, 
through critical articles^ conversations and possibly discussions a 
member of the group might have with writers, artists, academicians, 
professionals in the book trade— booksellers or librarians— or 
simply with other readers having the same background. Despite 
appearances, the cultivated reader is never alone when he reads. 

The mass reader is not in the same position; the lack of a frame- 
work and above all of a language to express his hopes and reactions 
lends rather to exclude him from an ivory lower reserved for others. 
To give him or rather to enable him to set up this framework and 
develop this language should be one of the prime objectives in the 
promotion of reading. 

An expert writes about reading conditions in certain African 
countries: Mn Africa, the withdrawal of an individual outside the 
community is suspect and felt as a threat to the group; so unless 
the time an individual spends in reading is clearly seen as an invest- 
ment which will in turn benefit the whole group... the African 
community will on the whole tend to condemn the act of solitary 
reading.* This obstacle should not be disregarded, though it can 
certainly be circumvented, for example, by introducing and extend- 
ing reading clubs. 

The same can be said mufoth mutandis of the promotion of 
reading in all environments. The numerous techniques which have 
been tested or are being applied to build a social framework 
around (he book, giving the reader awareness of his motivations 
and an opportunity to express them, can be classified under three 
broad headings: group techniques, such as the organized reading 
club or meeting held as an adjunct to another activity; presentation 
techniques, which may range from a simple exhibition to real 
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spectacles (such as *book montas^'s') making use of the theatre, 
cinema, slide projections, sound recordings or closed-circuit 
lelevision; and combined promotion techniques, whereby for a 
limited time a community's entire resources are brought to bear 
on a subject dealt with in a sitigle book or series of books. 

The network of bookshops and libraries provides the obvious 
focus for such activities. Bookshops are changing in that they arc 
becoming increasingly and more closely associated with commanily 
life, but there is no doubt that the new commercial chains arj 
ill-futed for this task in developing countries. There, amcng the 
prime objectives of specialists in book sales promotion nnd pub- 
licity should be the discovery of how best to make each book 
outlet (cspeciallv in rural areas) a book promotion centre and turn 
mail-order sales m^o a genuine group activity in which the reader 
would have a considerable say. We must discover how to give 
books a central place in modern social life, not merely as consumer 
goods but us means of information, communication, expression. 

With all the more reason the library— no longer solely a re- 
pository but also a distribution centre— should reach out to the 
public and draw people towards the world of books. This can only 
be done by being on the spot wherever men gather and inviting 
them to read— to read and to speak. The library can no longer 
afford to disregard any of the languages used by the human com- 
munity: the traditional languages of the spoken word, gesture or 
picture, or the new languages of the audio-visual media. The library 
must provide a forum where books can engender a lively contact 
with all media— dance, the theatre, newspapers, television— that 
expresses the joys, sufferings and concerns of daily life, be it on 
sport or politics, technology or love, social or religious problems. 

The most important task however falls to the school. It has 
already been pointed out that the pre-school period is decisive in 
the formation of reading habits. Here the kindergarten should 
point the way by bringing books into the child's life, not as edu- 
cational tools, but as a continuing experience leading to discovery 
of himself and of the world. At that early ago individual self- 
expression practised in a collective framework is the best form of 
preliminary reading apprenticeship. During his later apprenticeship 
In the written language he will acquire mastery over the means of 
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expression, and will thus be bettor prepared to turn to books to 
find iho answers to needs and desires he feels more clearly andean 
better express. The teaching of literature should offer a kind of 
voyage of exploration leading the child to discover for himself what 
in ancient or modern literature best corresponds to (he urge that 
is dormant within him, and which, if he once becomes aware of it, 
he will all his life, through reading, endeavour to bring to fruition* 
Children's book circles or groups, run by interested parents, 
provide a valuable stimulus to 'recreational* reading by children. 

Reading and related forms of activity 

Reading cannot therefore bo 
(hought of as an activity that begins and ends with mere contact 
with the printed text inside the covers. On the contrary, everydiing 
iiulicates that the greater the reader's motivation, the less he linMts 
himself to books. Mis reading is both preceded and followed by 
further reading in the broad sense of the word and by other lorms of 
communication. 

Here we need mention only very briefly the daily newspaper, the 
cinema, radio and television, to put them in their chronological 
order of appearance. These communication media dominate our 
age but they constitute only a part, and of relatively recent date, of 
the entire framework within which books exist. 

In all of them the proportion of 'casuaP conajmption is much 
higher than with books, and this gives rise to several false con* 
elusions. Moreover this proportion varies: one may have the radio 
playing all day as background but actually listen to it only at certain 
times, w hereas a w hole series of deliberate acts must be carried out 
to go to the cinema at a set time or even to sit down lo walch 
television. 

Surveys indicate that on the whole the mass media have not 
significantiy aflfectcd reading habits. Statistically, this means that 
people who read books do not use those n;edia any more or any 
less than non-readers. Disappointing though it may be, this con- 
elusion at least makes it possible to dispose of a fairly widespread 
prejudice in intellectual circles according to which the mass media 
present a serious threat to books, ft even seems, though the 
ditTerence is often too slight to be observed, that the introduction 
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of television in a country tends ralhcr to proniore reading. This has 
certainly been (he case in the developed countries. 

Going beyond simple siatislical observation one is led to 
formulate some hypotheses, those relating to newspapers being 
doubtless the most revidity verifiable. A great deal of what we have 
said about the reading of books applies to a certain type of news- 
paper reading, The relationship is all the closer in lhat nowadays 
the newspaper, relieved by audio-visual media of the necessity for 
up-to-the-minute reporting, tends to comment on the event, to 
draw it out, to place it in a larger context or, conversely, translate 
it into the language of everyday local evenis. 

Thai is why newspaper reading is always an excellent index of 
reading pure and simple* Relations between books and the period- 
ical press vary greatly from one country to another, the variations 
being greater in countries with long-established literary traditions. 
In the case of developing countries it does seem possible to assert 
that there is a close and consistent correlation between progress in 
the dissemination of books and of newspapers. Books should thus 
be thought of as forming part of a printed communication network 
comparable in size, on a world scale, to the audio-visual com- 
munication network. Any reading policy must take this fact int6 
account^^he press and publishers are united in their aim to satisfy 
the nccifto know, to understand, to join together and link up 
knowledge, to clarify ideas, to define opinions, which are among 
the strongest motivations for reading. 

There arc others. When habitual readers arc asked whether, after 
seeing a film they liked, they want to read the book on which it was 
based or conversely, whether after reading a book they enjoyed 
they would go to the film version, a fairly large proportion of 
readers— often more than half— answer both questions in the 
afllrmative. Furthermore it seems that those who make these 
replies are usually characterized by 'participating* behaviour as far 
as their reading habits are concerned. This indicates- that reading 
of the 'participating' type is a manifestation, at the level of written 
communication. To read, for this type of reader, is to live through 
an intellectual or emotional adventure which is an integral pari of 
his life. The bond with an author, a hero or a theme is a persona! 
bond, which indeed explains why he tends to choose books by 
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author or scries: he wishes to re-enter u familiar universe to which 
he belongs at least in imagination. The cinema plunges him right 
into it, but even more so does a broadcast radio adaptation; its 
intimate quality and the free play it allows the imagination permits 
him to build up to or draw out an experience of which reading, by 
making him lord of his inner creation, forms the culminating point, 
Television, a multilorm communication technique, still not fully 
understood and imperfectly mastered, has an impact which at one 
and the same time resembles that of the press, the cinema and the 
radio, to which it adds its own dimension by bringing out the 
immediacy of the event. Television also devours fiction: it con- 
sumes literary material at such a pace that it leaves no lime for 
that individual reflection which is part and parcel of reading. Nor 
indeed, one might suspect— at least in the fictional field— for 
writing, 

For that reason its effects are contradictory. On the one hand it 
provokes an acute need for reading matter and, to the extent that 
this need is met, it is one of the best allies of the book and th^ news- 
paper. On the other, in so far as the system for the production and 
distribution of reaJing material cannot keep up with i i infernal 
pace, television is reduced to its own means and shuts itselfupina 
closed circuit where stereotypes take ihc place of reality, thus 
posing a dangerous threat to the freedom of the viewer, His 
liberty to 'turn olT* is only a negative answer to this problem. 

The danger cannot be averted except by over-all co-ordination 
and harmonization of the communication media. Even at the 
publisher's level the book now has to be thought of and conceived 
in relation to what are too often termed marginal considerations: 
repercussions in the press and radio, film or televised versions. It 
should be viewed, not purely as a literary event, but in its over-all 
context. This does not mean that every book is destined to create 
a stir, but it is reasonable to expect of it that it will fit into a com- 
prehensive plan and that, when it come*; to distribution, it will not 
have to wage solitary battle amid a public that a thousand distrac- 
tions deter from reading. 

One might ask *Why read ?' There is no obvious answer. The fact 
is simply that in the piesent state of affairs audio-visual communica- 
tion media cannot do without written (printed) backing. All the 
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itiiicnuity of modern technology cann.ol now, any more than it 
could before, prevent spoken words and images From fading, 
whereas the written word endures. In our changing civilization the 
written word may not endure as long as il did, but still long enough 
I to vest the reader with the power of historical perspective, semantic 
I decision, rcintcrprctation and retrospective criticism: In a word— 
I ihe means to his liberty. 
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Conclusions 

The continued existence of book 
hunger in many parts of the world has stimulated increasing eflforts 
to provide the intellectual nourishment that is sought. In the first 
instance, governments have taken action not only within develop- 
ing countries, but also in the advanced publishing countries where 
the educational contribution of books has been recogni^ed in aid 
programmes. The book professions themselves have also moved to 
promote solutions to this paradox of book hunger in the midst of 
plenty. 

With the approach of International Book Year 1972, the Inter- 
national Publishers' Association conceived the idea of a ^Charter 
for the Book* which would set out in clear terms the unique posi- 
tion occupied by books in education, in the life of the spirit and 
in the exercise of freedom and international understanding. The 
task was taken up by a Support Committee for Internationa! Book 
Year, set up by the professions. On 22 October 1971 , the publishers, 
along w^ith representatives of authors, librarians, documentalists 
and booksellers, approved at Brussels the text of the charter, 
which is reproduced as an appendix to this book. While represent- 
ing professions, it is important to note the committee also was 
drawn from the various regions of the globe. The Charter of the 
Book consists of ten articles, designed to cover the major factors 
affecting books. It provides in miniature the picture painted in the 
previous pages, touching as it does the same themes. 

•Everyone has the right to read* is the opening phrase of Article I 
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of iho charter, which thus reflects the basic concepts in the Uni- 
versal Decoration of Human Rights. The dcclaratioa proclauns 
that all human beings are born free and equal in dignity and in 
rights. They arc endowed with reason and conscience and should 
acl towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. Everyone is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in the declaration, 
without distinction of race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or any 
other kindofstatus^The rights guaranteed by the declaration include 
frcedont of thought, conscience and religion, and freedom of 
opinion and expression, the latter including freedom to seek and 
transmit information and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Thus the right to write, the right to publish and the right to read 
arc among the inalienable rights of man. It is, however, one thing 
to have rights, and another to exercise them. 

Economic and social conditions must be such as tu render the 
exercise of these tights possible. The fact that a country's publishing 
industry is not fully developed or that the educational system is 
unable to give all its nationals a mastery of their language is a 
barrier — but not an insurmountable one— to their application. 

Close to half the men, women and children in the world today 
cannot exercise their right to read> simply because they have not 
learnt to read. While the powerful audio-visual media can deliver 
whole populations from their isolation, broaden their horizons and 
accelerate their education, reading places the tool of progress in 
their hands. Its flexibility of use, the demands it makes on the 
reader*s initiative and the freedom it leaves hin\ make it the most 
effective instrument for acquiring, organizing and appSying 
information. 

These same qualities make it an essential component of leisure- 
time activities. Rest is also one of the rights of man— and rest offers 
favourable conditions for reading— and reading is one of the most 
rev^arding ways of spending leisure time. 

fhe right to rend is, of course, indissolubly linked vvith the 
content of books and this has been recognized by the book pro- 
fessions in their charter. Article I states: 'The producers and 
distributors of books, for their part» have the obligation to ensure 
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lhat the ideas m<!i information thus conveyed coniinue to meet tho 
changing needs of the reader and of society as a whole.* 

* Books are essential to education' 

Turning from the right to read, 
the charter places next the role of books in education. This natur- 
ally brings into quefstion the relationship of books to other teaching 
devices, a matter of concern to developing and developed countries 
aiiive. tn the more advanced publishing nations, increasing ex- 
periments are being made with other audio-visual media, such a^ 
television, radio, films, slides, recordings and teaching machines; 
Yet the textbook component remains an essential element in the 
educational process. When the newer audio-visual devices are used 
extensively, books do not disappear. Essentially what happens in 
these cases is that printed matter becomes more sophisticated and 
becomes an integral part of a new complex of educational materials. 

The developing countries, too, have experimented freely with 
these new techniques, particularly since, starting fresh, they do not 
have to consider protecting existing industries and accumulated 
investments in textbooks. Economic strictures, however, tend to 
bring them back overwhelmingly to the use of printed matter> 
which not only is cheaper to produce and utilize in education, but 
which also remains an education essential. Audio-visual materials 
complement rather than replace printed materials. 

The written word alone permits the student to control completely 
the pace of his (earning* It allows him or her to restructure the 
message received at will and fit it into a system of thinking. 

All (he regional meetings on book development organized by 
Unesco have agreed that priority must be given to educational 
books, particularly those used in first-level education. There is no 
sonso in educational planning, the experts maintained, if pupils do 
not have the necessary textbooks, Furthermore, they ha\'c argued, 
free textbooks are the inevitable corollary of compulsory educa- 
tion. 

As a result not only of demographic factors but also of the 
progress made in all countries in generalizing education, the 
audience for textbooks is growing. Educational objectives, as 
defined by the regional conferences of Asian, African and Latin 
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American ministers of education, ser\'e as a yardstick for gauging 
the exicm of the effort (o be made. By 1980, at the Ci^d of the Second 
Development Decade, first'level textbook needs vi'l be almost 
three times what they v.cre in I960, at the start of the t'icsi DeveJop- 
ment Decade. For the developing countries of Asia, Africa, the 
Arab States and Latin America, this means that massive new 
efforts will have to be made, since even now these countries are 
succeeding in meeiing educational needs only through imports. 
While such imports will certainly not shrink in the coming decade» 
these nations will have to produce many more of the textbooks 
needed if their educational budgets are not to become even more 
unbalanced than today. 

The urgent need for !ocal production of textbooks is one of the 
important problems brought up repeatedly at the Unesco meetings 
on book development. The Organization is helping to find answers 
by sending out to many countries experts to set up educational 
presses and to assist in the planning and writing of textbooks. 
Through these efforts, along with those of other of Unesco's 
Member States, a gradual recognition has developed of the 
importance of planning textbook production as part of regular 
national educational programmes. Such planning should ensure 
the availability of adequate local resources. 

At the same time, there has been mounting awareness that the 
link between writers, publishers and education ministries, on the 
one hand, and economic planners on the other, must be strength- 
ened. The need for such a mutual effort has also been recognized by 
international financing organizations, including the United Nations 
Development Programme and the World Bank group. 

While the connexion between education and economic and social 
progress no longer has to be proved, it is important that the con- 
trollers of national purse-strings become aware that education 
consists of more than simply classrooms and teachers. Textbooks 
and other printed matter, along with the newer educational ma- 
terials, also must be budgeted. The climate of educational change 
makes ever more urgent revised and better textbooks, tailored to 
the new situations, and in ever-increasing quantities. To the extent 
that it is possible, these should be locally written and produced so 
as to derive strength from national particularities and to reinforce 
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Iht* kind of mitiomil understanding without which international 
comprehension is not realty possible, 

'Society has a special oblif^ation to , . , authors . . . ' 

Even before (he first word was 
fixed on paper or clay, the profession of authorship existed. The 
bard and the minstrel were authors and, more often than noU 
translators loo. Taking an oral tradition and giving it new form, 
adding improvisations and flourishes, adapting the story to the 
audience, were all feats of authorship. Even the most backvvard 
societies recognized the special role of the creative siory-teiler, who 
usually was exempt from the restraints and hostility that greeted 
the stranger. The wandering poet was welcomed warmly wherever 
he went. 

In some ways, the life of the author in early times is to be envied 
when it is compared vvith that reserved for struggling writers in 
our day. He was not dependent on any machinery other than his 
own voice; he had no publisher, editor, distributor with whom to 
contend. His audience, of course, was inevitably limited by his own 
capacity. Today, it is only a minority of those who write who can 
devote their lives entirely to the one creative act. Successful men or 
women of letters exist, but those who derive their livelihood com- 
pletely from writing are a rarity in our time, not excluding the 
countries with planned economies. The creative urge, none the less, 
is much more powerful than economic incentives. Young people— 
and old, too— write because there is something in Ihem which they 
feel ihey must share with the world. Poets survive even in societies 
that reject the idea of poetry. 

Authors write better and more when their efforts are rewarded, 
however, either materially or with ihe respect and admiration of 
their fellow^citizcns. The legend of the poet in his garret writing for 
posterity is, in fact, one of the great fictions created by authors. 
Here lies one of the dilemmas of the author today, and with hjni, of 
all the book community. 

There are not enough good authors in the world. There never 
were, but the lack is more apparent today as inore and more books 
are published and more and more people read, it is particularly 
apparent in the developing countries of Asia, Africa, Latin America 
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and the Arab States, which sulTcr from a shortage of niatcriiil to 
pubh'sh. 

Transialion would seem the most obvious— or at least the most 
hnntcdiate— solution^ and the expert meetings that Uncsco has 
convened agreed that a fiu larger quantity of Iraiulatioas was 
needed, parlicularly as regards books for schools, for university 
and out-of-schoo! education. Yet it is precisely the developing 
countries which arc least able to benefit, under present conditions, 
from this medium of exchange. They lack translators and also 
adequate access to the foreign currency to obtain translation 
rights. 

Unesco has endeavoured to assist translators not only through 
training, but also by helping them to win wider audiences. The 
Organization thus encourages the translation of literary works 
representative of the genius of various cultures. These translations, 
chiefly from languages little spoken outside their national boun- 
daries into English and French but occasionally into other 
languages, now add up to some 300 volumes, with more than a 
hundred others in preparation. Thanks to them, (he oral literature 
of Africa and works in Burmese^ Georgian, Pali, Romanian, 
Sanskrit and Urdu, to name but a few, are now available outside 
their language zones. Unesco also publishes regularly a list of all 
translations made, as a guide to bibliographers and publishers. The 
Index Translatiommy now in its twenty-second annual edition, lists 
38,000 translations in sixty-five countries. 

Even under ideal conditions, though, translation would not be 
enough. Although science textbooks, for instance, can be prepared 
on a very broad basis, which would be valid for many countries, 
these internationally acceptable works are the exception rather than 
the rule. Immediate examples come to mind. 

When a child in a tropical climate finds his book speaking of 
snow, something incomprehensible has been added to the fresh 
mystery of reading. It is equally difficult for a youngster from a 
purely agricultural cnvifonment to understand the primer which 
speaks of father going to the office. There are no offices in his 
environment. 

These are but a few of the reasons why it is often better to adapt 
material written in one country before it is used in another. 
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Adaptation has the additional advantage in that it trains authors in 
the countries where the adaptatioii is being made. 

Translation and adaptation can never, however » replace over 
the long run authentic and original creation, particularly in so far as 
educational material is concerned. A far different situation exists in 
works of the mind. The novel or the children's book of imaginatioii 
is far less bound to the day-to-day experiences of the school environ- 
ment. The very quality of strangeness adds to their value^ bringing 
with it a knowledge of how other people act and thijik. 

The Universal Declaralion of Human Rights slates: ^Everyone 
has (he right freely to participate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and 
(ts benefits/ It adds: 'Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interests resulting from any scientific, 
literary oj artistic production of which he is the author.' 

Two basic concepts are involved hero: the right to create and the 
right to derive the benefits from creative activity. While they are 
interlocking rights, (hey merit separate examination. 

The first concept deals with the right to access to creative works, 
and also with the right to produce such works. Few societies have 
granted absolute freedom to create. The belief that the author has a 
responsibility to the society that has made it possible for him to 
create is widespread. And yet many of the most important works of 
the mind, books that have changed (he course of history, were 
written against the desire of existing moral and political regimes. 

The second concept concerns the right of the author to the moral 
and material benefits of his creation. With regard to the moral 
benefits, the author wishes to be recognized as the creator of the 
work in question. Often, nothing more is involved here than the 
right to have his name attached to his book. Also implied, however, 
is recognition of the status of the author, as a professional entitled to 
the same rights and prerogatives as other professionals. 

The material benefits include the right to compensation for his 
labours. In a planned economy, this may mean compensation from 
the State for a meritorious job. It also may involve copyright. 

Copyright gives the author the exclusive right to authorize the 
use of his or her work in any way. It thus confers on the work of the 
mind the status of property that can be bought or hired. It was 
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invented for two reasons: so that the author could control the uses 
rrtade of his work and therefore be able to demand a reward for 
such use; and so that society should be enabled to have access to 
the work. 

One person whom the author jnay license to exercise his right is 
the publisher. This is an essential element in the production of 
books, since the publisher needs a guarantee that a competitor will 
not be able to publish the same work at the same time. 

As books circulated more and more frequently across national 
boundaries, national copyright gave rise to internatiomit copy- 
rights Protection at liome was no longer sufficient. The auuior 
wished to be assured of his rights, no matter where his works were 
published. 

Since developing countries depend so heavily on imported 
manuscripts— in part because the climate for creation is lacking at 
home— they have been casting a critical eye at the rules ot* inter- 
national copyright which were drawn up by the advanced publish- 
ing countries. They complained that the rules made it extremely 
difficult for them to obtain the rights of reproduction, translation 
and adaptation which they needed to feed their infant publishing 
industries. 

One of the first steps to meet their discontent was taken in 1952 
when Unesco helped sponsor a new international copyright con-- 
vention, the Universal Copyright Convention. This still did not 
mtti the objections ot the developing countries. They were par* 
ticularty concerned because there was no avenue of communica- 
tion between the two existing conventions. If they belonged to the 
Berne Convention for the Protection of Intellectual Property, they 
could not withdraw from it to take advantage of the slightly more 
liberal provisions of the UCC. 

This situation resulted in a series of international meetings, 
culminating in July 1971 in two diplomatic conferences which re- 
wrote the controversial portions of both conventions. As is usually 
the case in any diplomatic endeavour of this kind, there were no 
victors and no defeated. The revised conventions represent com- 
promises, carefully worked out, with each concession balanced by 
a corresponding advantage. Without repeating the technical details 
involved (see Chapter 5 above), it is sufficient to say that, to a very 
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considerable measure, the requirements of the developing countries 
were taken into consideration and iiUernationat copyright should no 
longer represent a major obstacle to the development of domestic 
publishing. 

Along the way to ihii revision, the developing and the developed 
countries decided that a mechanism was necessary to assist in the 
transfer of rights. Too often, said publishers in developing countries, 
their requests for rights fell on deaf ears. The mechanism that 
evolved was the Unesco International Copyright Information 
Centre, set \\p in January 1971. Backed by nalioniil copyright 
information centres, the Unesco body is designed to make easier 
the transfer of rights to developing countries of the most vitally 
needed books, particularly educational books and scientific and 
technical literature. 

Copyright revision and copyright centres in the final analysis 
serve the same purpose. Their objective is to help instil a rule of law 
in a field that was ihl^eatened with anarchy. 

"A sound publishing industry is essential to national i/cYclopment' 

While there are enormous dif- 
ferences in book development from region to region, and even 
more so betvvccn individual countries within each region, a certain 
logic of logistics is apparent everywhere. For the developing 
countries, it is marked generally by shortages in both production 
and distribution of books. Over a period of years, Unesco has 
organized regional meetings on book development: Asia, 1966; 
Africa, 1968; Latin America. 1969; and the Arab Stales in 1972. 
At each, experts have examined the present situation of books and 
have then drawn up regional targets for improvement, based 
upon their analysis. It is a picture filled with dark spots: of in- 
adequate numbers of writers and translators, of major production 
problems, weak distribution networks, the plague of illiteracy 
and non-reading, and the inability of books to serve Tully education 
and economic and moral progress. Yet it would bo a mistake to 
over-cn^phasize the problems to the exclusion of the hopeful signs 
that are apparent. 

The world of books in the developing countries is a world of 
movement. In this respect, it repeats in microcosm the challenges, 
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shorKalls and achievements of development generally. While much 
remains to be done, Uio progress already made has been impressive. 
Since the first step toward the solution of problems is their identifi- 
cation and quantification, (he developing regions have begun, 
thanks in part to the Uncsco-sponsored meetings, to do this and 
have eciually begun to develop coherent systems of responses to 
their particular situations. 

Certain basic similarities are evident in each of the developing 
regions. The underlying premise to be noted alike in the Tokyo, 
Accra and Bogotd meeting reports is the need for careful planning 
coupled with national efforts to take into consideration the diverse 
requirements of publishers, booksellers, librarians and educators. 
In both Asia and Africa^ the experts felt that the prime requisite )r 
co-operation among the book professions would be the establ' x- 
ment of national book-development councils. In Latin America, on 
the other hand, there was a feeling that existing structures in the 
book profession might better be reinforced through the creation 
of a regional book-development centre. This approach reflected the 
widespread interest in Latin America in activities that could promote 
regional integration. 

The other two regions also shared the conviction that national 
endeavours should be supplemented by some sort of regional 
institution, like a book-development centre. All of thent called 
also for the co-operation and support of existing, regional bodies, 
such as the United Nations economic commissions, to further the 
recognition that book development was in fact a question of 
economic development and should therefore be fully integrated 
into economic planning. 

The need for training on a managerial as well as a production 
level was also recognized generally and Uneseo's announced inten- 
tion to institute training courses in each of the regions was uni- 
versally welcomed. Considerable attention was paid to textbook 
supplies and their efTect on educational planning. Parallel to this 
was the question of providing books for the newly literate in order 
to prevent the lapse into illiteracy. Library development was also 
stressed in this regard. Finally, the experts looked to Unesco to 
help incm with planning and to act as their spokesman in efforts to 
obtain the necessary financing of book industries. They urged the 
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Organi/Alion to bring llvcir reports lo Ihc atlciUion of imcrmUiomU 
aiul regional financial institiuions, to promote further research 
into problems aiul to provide guklatwe on the perennial problems 
involved in copyright and translation. 

While there were many similarities, there arc certain divergences 
among the conclusions of the meetings, deriving from the diflcring 
iJtatcs of advancement of (he book profession and from particular- 
ities In culture. In Asia^ there was strong preoccupation with the 
protection of the region's cultural heritage and in Africa with the 
question of production in national languages, 

None of this, however, gives a picture of the flavour of (he 
meetings. Tlie experts participating represented a cross-section of 
the book work in their regions. In most cases* they were publishers, 
but often librarians and educators were also included. For many 
of Ihcnu it was the first occasion they had had to get together with 
experts from outside their own countries. The I'esults were exciting 
in the meetings themselves and outside. 

What is more, the discussions involved not only experts from the 
region in question, but representative bookmen from many parts of 
the world. At each of the meetings* observers attended from the more 
advanced publishing countries, making their experience available. 

Participants were encouraged nt learning that there is not that 
much disparity between many of the problems of the developing 
regions and those of the advanced publishing countries. They also ■ 
drew satisfaction out of the evident willingness of the developed 
countries to assist with the overwhelming desire manifested by 
developing country experts to build publishing and distribution 
facilities to meet rising needs. The major book exporters recognized 
that book development serves to widen readership and that national 
production increases over-all consumption and thus the size of 
their markets. 

Generally, there has been increasing recognition of the multi- 
disciplinary eflbrt that is necessary for the establishment and 
growth of national book industries. Too often, as had been the case 
in Unesco itself, responsibility for book programmes had been 
dispersed. The book-development meetings created an awareness 
of the need for concerted national approaches as well as for regional 
and international action. 
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Out of that rocognitiDD came concrelc nalionul moves to 
strengthen the organization of domestic book industries. For 
example, national book-development councils were created to 
bring together various elements of the book world, including 
authors, publishers, distributors and librarians so that ihcy could 
examine their situation jointly and produce recommendations for 
acUon in each country. 

The actual form and statutes of book-development councils 
differ from country to country. There are nevertheless certain 
Clements that are common to most of ihem. For example, the 
statement of objecli\'es of the Malaysian National Book Develop- 
ment Council is fairly typical: 

1. To bring together the different groups concerned in the production 
and distribution of reading materials with a view to ensuring eniciency 
and elTeciive co-oi'^^raiion in the provision and use of reading materials. 

2. To encourage the formation of professional associations relating to 
reading materials \shere these do not exist and the strengthening of 
such associations vvhere they already exist. 

3. To encourage the maintenance of high professional and technical 
standards in book production and distribution in the country. 

4. To encourage and promote the provision of adequate library services 
in the country. 

5« To create by suitable means public consciousness in books and 
encourage discriminating reading habits among all sections of the 
population. 

6. To organize and provide training facilities in all matters relating to 
reading materials. 

7* To foster and co-ordinate research and investigation into problems in 

the field of reading materials. 
8. To do whatever is possible towards the attainment of the above and 

any other objectives that will promote the activities of the Council. 

Another element common to most national book-developmcnt 
councils is the involvement of government officials in their creation 
and functioning. This is a sine qua non to successful operations in 
developing countries. Governments are not only among the 
principal customers of the book trade, through their purchase of 
textbooks, but also are involved in the entire range of book activ- 
ities, from government printing offices to distribution networks, 
including State-financed libraries. The provision of foreign currency 
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for the purchase of paper, printing materials and books themselves 
also requires goveminent authorization in many cases. Finally, 
incentives to authors and translators are frequently within the 
domain of government authorities. 

Since the book industries in many developing countries arc 
poorly financed, there is also need for Government assistance in 
operations of book-development councils. The former head of the 
Book Development Council of the United Kingdom, Philip Harris, 
recommended in a report to Unesco that governments should 
guarantee a gamt s'jflicient to finance a small secretariat. He added 
that a council should iikcvvise seek to be used as the paid agent of 
the Ministry of Economic Planning in preparing surveys of national 
book needs and statements of requirements from aid-giving 
countries. It might also be used as the agent of the Ministry of 
Education, e.g. in pron^oting certain aspects of further education, 
It miglit seek nu^dest subscriptions to its funds from the Ministries 
and Associations represented on its Council'. In that way, the 
council could e\entually become self-supporting. 

Mr Harris foresaw that the prime activity of a Rook Develop- 
ment Coun ;iI would be to co-ordinate the book activities of ap- 
propriate ministries and associations and *to serve as a pressure 
group to ensure that both the private and public sectors act res- 
ponsibly and imaginatiNeiy in all book matters*, This has, in fact, 
been the experience of a number of the national book-devetopment 
councils that have already been set up. 

It is a tribute to the wisdom of the experts at the regional book ; 
development meetings in recommending the establishment of such ; 
councils that well after the initial stimulus of the meetings more and 
more continued to be set up in developing countries. Under the 
impetus for book development provided by InternauoiM'^ Bcok 
Year, some nine additional member governments announced their ■ 
intention to establish councils during 1972. Others wrote into their 
national programmesofacttonpledgestostrengthenexistingcouncils. i 

*Book fmuufaciurmg facilities are necessary to the (kvelopment 

of publishing^ 

The chain ol operations whicli 
leads from the author to the reader contains two links that often 
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filii to receive full recognition. Those essentiiil eleinciUs are the 
primers and designers of books, who have been among the ''?vs 
to (he spread of the *book revolution'. 

It was new printing techniques that made possible the low-cost 
and high-print-run publication^ that have enabled paperbacks to 
bring the book within reach of the average citizen. 

Along with the new technology came a growing realization of 
the integral role of the book designer, not only an illustratorbut 
one who conceived of layout, type selection and format as a co- 
herent whole. The position of the book designer is perhaps most 
strikingly illustrated in children's books, where (he marriage of 
design and text is so important. Since the habit of reading is 
acquired early, the first experience of a child with a book can be 
determining. 

Illustrations are particularly important. Many of the best chil- 
dren's books, therefore, are the product of the collaboration of an 
artist and a writer. In the best of situations, the drawings will not 
only be plentiful but muhi-coloured. And the type used in printing 
will have been selected with both the subject-matter, the child*s 
attitudes and the illustrations in mind. 

This is a lesson that Unesco experts have brought to the many 
training courses organized by regional centres for book development 
at which special emphasis has been placed on the role of the designer 
and practical demonstrations have been provided. While highly 
illustrated books are more expensive to produce, one result of 
Dnesco's regional meetings has been cross-national efforts to 
publish such books jointly and thus reduce the per unit cost. For 
example, one of Japan's contributions to International Book Year 
was the production of children's books in which one country would 
make available to the others of the Asian region common illustra- 
tions» This would allow large quantities of these designs to be 
printed in the different languages of the region. The languages 
differ; the illustrations are the same. 

Perhaps because of the oft-ignored rote of printers and designer^; 
governmenis sometimes slight their requirements. In the develop- 
ing countries, this can have critical results. Printing and binding 
equipment usually has to be imported. So too do type faces and 
inks. 
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The special IcHcring frequently a\iuired for the (ranscriplioii of 
oral languages and the design of print for non-Latin alphabets 
can be done on (he spot if the artistic talents exist. The same is 
true tor books for the handicapped. The actual production of the 
metal, film fettering or embossing calls, however, for sophisticated 
machinery that more ot^ten than not is beyond Che capacity of the 
countries in question. This is a message that printers and designers 
attenipt to bring to the economic planners who determine alloca- 
tions of scarce foreign currency. 

Aside from these problems, a forniidable obsiaclc to the ex- 
pansion of local book production is constituted by shortages of 
printing paper* In Africa and Asia> per capita consumption of 
priming and writing paper in 1967 was nineteen to forly-eighl 
lin\es lower than in Europe and North America. In Latin America, 
it was from seven to eighteen times tower. 

This extreme shortage results priniaiily from inadequate local 
production ; it is difficult to remedy through imports because of the 
difticulty experienced by the developing countries in allocating 
scarce currency. On the other hand, paper produced locally may be 
of lower quality than imported stocks. With rare exceptions, this 
situation was singled out by the meetings of experts as one of the 
major obstacles to book development in their countries. 

There are considerable forest resources in some of the most 
deprived regions but it is difticult to exploit such resources for the 
manufacture of paper because the wood may not be suitable to bo 
turned into paper* FAO has been working on this problem for a 
number of years and the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, in proclaiming its support for International Book 
Year's objectives, specificaliy called on FAO to intensify its efforts 
in this regard. 

'BookseHers provide a fwulamcnial service as a link between 
publishers ami the reading public' 

While there is general agreement 
on the value of booksellers as a necessary means of getting books 
liito the hands of the reading public, there is considerably less 
unanimity on measures to aid them» Such is the key role they 
occupy, however, (hat a number of concrete steps arc more and 
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nu>re liiuling favour to enable booksellers to funclion eflectively. 

Among these measures are special book post rates. A kirge and 
increasing share of the book market is conducted through the 
mail. Any savings that can be cneclcd through reduced postal 
charges for the use of the mails therefore can be passed along lo the 
consumers, bringing down the cost of books and enabling an ever- 
larger public lo partake of the benefits and pleasures of reading. 
The intervention of UPU, which fixes international rates, can be of 
major help here and Unesco has been represented at UPU con- 
gresses to argue the merits of such rates. 

Similar reductions have been advocated for freight rales, both 
nationally and internationally. This is particularly important for 
bulk shipments^ such as those for school books, but also affects 
most of the orders placed by booksellers. On the international 
scene. Unesco hasendeavoured to assist in lowering shippingcharges 
for books, particularly with the International Air Transport 
Association (lATA). With the coming into service of jumbo jets 
and the consequent increase in transport space, it has been argued 
that incentive rates for air shipment of books not only would serve 
the interest of readers and educators, but would also prove to be 
financially beneficial to the airlines themselves. 

In some countries, incentives have been offered booksellers by 
exempting their wares from certain taxes, placing food for the mind 
in the same category as other types of essential nourishment. 

One problem booksellers face continuously is the lapse of time 
between the placing of an order for books and the receipt of cash 
for sales. A bookselier must maintain slocks lo meet the potential 
needs of his customers. Unlike the ordinary business, the turnover 
U\ books is frequently slow, frt consequence, the bookseller needs 
payment facilities so that he can continue lo provide the kind of 
service book readers expect. 

Book festivals and fairs can aid the distributor by creating 
awareness of pul^lic needs and of the resources available to satisfy 
them. In some countries, bookcvllers set up stands each year at busy 
intersections, bringing books lo the public rather than wailing for 
readers to enter their shops. Newspaper articles and criticism, as 
well as programmes on hooks broadcast by radio and televison, 
also help book distributors. 
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* Libraries are national resources, , , * 

Without doubt, one of the most 
promising methods for resolving the problem of bringing books to 
all potential readers is the library. Here, however, a basic distinc- 
tion nuisl be made between two fundamental purposes of libraries. 
On the one hand» a library is a preserver of knowledge, a place to 
which people come to examine and study. On the other, the 
library may lend books to readers, who can take the volumes they 
choose to read and study at their leisure in the place of their 
choice, 

The public library can be the point of initial contact between a 
child and the world of books, particularly for those whose parents 
cannot ufTord to buy books. In countries where public libraries 
are well-developed and where children^sections abound, publishers 
can count on disposing of as much as 80 per cent of a good chil- 
dren's book to the library. The publishci thus is assured of a market 
whose limits he can determine in advance. Similarly, the school 
library, supplementing scarce textbooks, can become another place 
of discovery, not only for the pupil but also for his parents. 

It is for these reasons that the improvement of school and public 
libraries has been a prime objective of Unesco from its beginnings. 
The Organization has provided experts and fellowships and organ- 
ized seminars and training courses. Since 1951, when Unesco co- 
operated with the Government of India in founding a model 
library at Delhi, similar pilot libraries have been established in 
Africa and Latin America. These libraries have often developed 
their activities to include branch libraries and bookmobile services 
and have contributed to library development throughout the 
regions in which they are located. To give practical guidance, 
Unesco issues a series of library manuals, produces and distributes 
films and filmstrips on the subject, and provides information services 
to Member States for the development of their library and archive 
services. 

Libraries are, of course, more than the concern of international 
organizations, or even of national governments. Involving as they 
do service to the public, it is on the public that^ in final analysis, they 
depend for recognition and for the resources that can enable them 
to accomplish their tasks more offectively. 
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^Documentation serves hooks by preserving and making arailable 
essential background nmterial' 

Documentation covers a much 
broader field than its relationship to books, the subject with which 
we arc here concerned. It is, nevertheless, basic to the conception 
and creation of books, particularly of scientific^ technical and other 
specialized works. Moreover, the growth of photocopying and 
other reproduction techniques have raised thorny problems for the 
book industry, especially in regard to copyright. 

With increasing specialization in the sciences, for example, 
researchers are interested iVcquenlly in one particular aspect of a 
question and seek abstracts of published niaterials, individual 
chapters of books or articles in magazines. Abstracting poses no 
problems to the book industry, but reprography does* It may affect 
the sales of books and^ even more, of journals* 

With microfilms and other technical innovations, the documen- 
tatist is in the forefront of experiments with the new forms that 
books may take. The quantum jump in scientific information in the 
last few years makes it essential that new forms of storing and trans- 
milting knowledge be devised. Inevitably, these will have reper* 
cussions on the traditional book, with pages bound between a cover. 
Already, documenlalists have prepared 'books* containing printed 
introductions and microfiches in pockets built into the covers. 

The technical devices also assist in the creation of the books of 
today. As the network of information storage and retrieval 
spreads, the author is no longer an isolated individual but may call 
upon the resources of other thinkers that arc contained in docu- 
mentation centres in all parts of the world. The importance of this 
internationalization of source material cannot be overemphasized, 
particularly for writers in developing countries who might otherwise 
be deprived of access to scientific and technical material already in 
existence outside their national boundaries* 

^The free flow of books between countries is an essential supplement 
to national supplies, . . ' 

The cornerstone of efforts for 
the freest possible distribution of books is the Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials, 
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adopted by Unesco*s General Conference at Florence in 1950. Some 
sixty-eight countries are at present parties to the agreement, wliich 
grarits duty-free entry to books and calls on governments to grant 
as far as possible licences and foreign exchange for books. It also 
provides that inierna! taxes should be kept at the same level as for 
domestic products and that import procedures should be sim- 
plified. The Florence agreement provides similar advantages to 
other categories of educational, scientific and cultural materials, 
hut books, publications and documents are singled out for partic- 
ular attention. 

During the years since adoption of the agreement, Unesco has 
periodically convened intergovernmental conferences to review its 
application. At Geneva in 1967, the governmental experts recom- 
mended the most liberal interpretation of the provisions of the 
agreement so far as books were concerned. They suggested that, 
in particular, governments should exempt books as far as possible 
from taxes and other internal charges and from quantitative 
restrictions. Furthermore, they suggested customs clearance 
niciltties for books, Finally, the experts urged that more countries 
should adhere to the agreement. 

As part of its programme for the free flow of books, Unef^co has 
carried out studies of the relevant tariff and trade regulations, 
starting with the publication in 1951 of Trade Barriers to Knowl- 
edge, One of the most recent of these studies, Taxes on Knowledge, 
prepared by the Secretariat of OATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade), suggested that the time had come for govern- 
ments to consider eliminating import restrictions not only on books, 
but also on the raw materials that go into their manufacture* 

'Books serve international undersUmding and peaeeftd eo-operafion' 

The final article of the charter 
deals with the role of books in international understanding. The 
text of the article can serve better than any commentary as a 
conclusion to this study. 

Books serve international understanding and peaceful co-operation. 
'Since wars begin in the minds of men,* the Unesco Constitution 
states, 'it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
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constructed/ Books conslitutc one of the major defences of pcucc 
because of their enormous influence in creating an intellectual cliiiiatc of 
friendship and mutual understanding. All those concerned have an 
obligation to cimirc that the content of books promotes individual ful- 
fihnent, social and economic progress, international understanding and 
peace. 
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Charter of the book 



Preamble 



Cominced that books remain essential tools for preserving and diffusing 

the world's storehouse of knowledge; 
Believing that the role of books can be reinforced by the adoption of 

policies designed to encourage the widest possible use of the printed 

word; 

Recaliing that the Constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization calls for the promotion of 
*the free How of ideas by word and image* as well as ^international 
c >pi:i'ation calculated to give the people of all countries access to 
intcd and published materials produced by any of them*; 

RCsO » ' further that the General Conference of Uncsco has affirmed 
Ihui books 'perform a fundamental function in the realization of 
Um sco's objectives, namely peace, development, the promotion of 
hunan righis and the campaign against racialism and colonialism*; 

Consiiieri^ig that the General Conference of Unesco has proclaimed 1972 
International Book Year, with the theme 'Books for AH'; the 
International Community of Booksellers* Associations, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Societies of Authors and Composers, the 
International Federation for Documentation, the International 
Federation of Library Associations, the International Federation 
of Translators, International PEN and the International Publishers' 
Association 

Adopt mtanimously this Charter of the Book^ and call upon all concerned 
to give cfTecl to the principles here enunciated. 
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Arthli' I 



L'vi'ryo/u* fias the riy^ht to rani 

Society has an obligation to ensure that everyone has an opporlunily to 
enjoy the bciicfit of reading. Since vast portions of the world's population 
arc deprived of access to books by uiabilUy to rcad» governments have 
the responsibility of helping to obliterate the scourge of illiteracy. They 
should encourage provision of the printed nKUerials needed lo build and 
maintain the skill of reading. Bilateral and multilateral assistance should 
be made available, as required, to the book professions. The producers 
and distributors of books, for their part, have the obligation to ensure 
that the ideas and information thus conveyed continue to meet the 
changing needs of the reader and of society as a whole. 



Books are essential to eifucation 

In an era of revolutionary changes in education and far-rcaching pro- 
grammes for expanded school enrolment, planning is required to ensure 
an adequate textbook component for the development of educational 
systems. The quality and comeni of educational books need constant 
improvement in all countries of the world. Regional production can 
assist national publishers in meeting requirements for textbooks as well 
as for general educational reading materials which are particularly: 
needed in school libraries and literacy programmes. 



Society has a special obh'gat ion to establish the conditions In \\ h(dt authors 
can exercise their creative role 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights states that 'everyone has the 
right to the protection of the moral and material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is the author*. 
This protection should be aUo extended to translators, whose work 
opens the horizon of a book beyond linguistic frontiers, thus providing 
an essential link betsveen authors and a wider public. Since al) countries 
have the right to express their cultural individuality, preserving the 
diversity essential to civilization, they should encourage authors in their 
creative role, and should provide, through translation, wider access to the 



Article II 



Article III 
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riches conialiKHi in the literature of other langiuii?cs, inchuiiag those of 
liniiieil dilVusion. 



A SiHuul piihlisliini^ industty 'y essenria/ to natkmul ikvehpuwnt 
In a world in which there are sluirp disparities in book production, with 
ninny countries lacking adequate reading materials, it is necessary lo plan 
for the development of national publishing. This requires national 
initiative and, v\herc necessary, internationnl co-operation to help create 
the infrastructure needed. The development of publishing industries also 
entails integration with education and economic and social planning; the 
participation of professional orgimi/iitions, extending in so far as 
possible across the entire book community through institutions such as 
nutional book development councils; and long-term, low-interest 
linimcing on a national, bilateral or multilateral basis. 



Biwk imuwfactitrUi^ facilities are tteccssary to the devclopmciU 
of publishing 

In their economic policies, governments should ensure that necessary 
supplies and equipment ; re available for the development of an infra- 
structure for book manufacture, including paper, printing and binding 
machinery. The maximum use of national resources, together with cased 
importation of these supplies and equipment, will promote the production 
of inexpensive and attractive reading materials. Urgent attention should 
also be given to the development of transcriptions of oral languages. 
Those concerned with the manufacture of books should maintain the 
highest practicable standards of production and design. Particular ctTorts 
should be made foj ilic maniifiicture of books for the handicapped. 



Booksel/ets provide o fiimfanwntal service as a link between publishers and 
the readinj^ public 

In the forefront of elTrrts to promote the reading habit, booksellers have 
both cultural and educational responsibilities. They play a vhal role in 
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cimiring Unit an adequate and vvcll-clioscn range of books reaches llie 
reading public, Special book post and air (rci^hi rates, payment racilitieu 
and other financial incentives aid them in carrying out ihk function. 



Article Vl! 

Libraries are national resources for the transfer of information and 
kno% ledge y for the enjoyment of wisdom and beauty 
Libraries occupy a central position in the distribution of books. They 
arc often the most ctVoctivc means of getting printed matter to the reader. 
As a public service, thoy promote reading which, in turn, advances 
individual well-being, lifelong education and economic and social pro- 
gress. Library services should correspond to each nalion*s potentialities 
and needs. Not only in cities, but especially in the vast rural areas which 
frequently lack book supplies, each school and each community should 
possess at least one libniry with qualified staff and an adequate book 
budget. Libraries are also essential for higher education and scholarly 
requirements. The development of national library networks wHI enable 
readers everywhere to have access to book resources. 



Article nii 

Docimentation serves books by pre serxlng attd making available essentia! 
background material 

Scientific, technical and other specialized books require adequate 
documentation services. Accordingly* such services should be developed/ 
with the assistance of governments and all elements of the book com- 
munity. In order that maximum information materials may be available 
at all times, measures should be taken to encourage the freest possible 
circulation across frontiers of these essential tools. 



Article IX 

The free flow of books between countries is an essential suppletnent to 
mtional supplies and ptotnotes international understanding 
To enable all to share In the world's creativity, the unhampered flow of 
books is vital. Obstacles such as tariffs and taxes can bo eliminated 
through widespread application of Unesco Agreements and other inter- 
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national recommendations and ircaiics. Licences and foreign currency for 
the purchase of books and the raw materials for book-making should be 
aecorded generally, and internal taxes and other restraints on trade in 
books reduced to a minimum. 



Article X 

Books serve international umlerstandlng ami peaceful co-operation 
•Since wars begin in the minds of men,' the Unesco Constitution states, 
'it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be constructed.' 
Books constitute one of the major defences of peace because of their 
enormous influence in creating an intellectual climate of friendship and 
mutual understanding. All those concerned have an obligation to ensure 
that the content of books promotes individual fulfilment, social and 
economic progress, international understanding and peace. 
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